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One-Profit savings give 
you these fine-car features 
at a low price: 


More power at less cost—according to the rating 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, the Standard 
Six Duplex-Phaeton is the world’s most powerful car 
of its size and weight. 24 makes of five-passenger 
open cars have less rated horsepower yet sell for $5 to 
$5505 more. 


Duplex body—no other car—regardless of price— 
offers the open-closed car comfort of the Studebaker 


Duplex. 

Full-size balloon tires —with specially designed 
steering gear. 

Costly alloy steels —we pay a premium to secure 
steels of extra quality. A bar of Studebaker alloy steel 
the diameter of a dime is stronger than a bar of or- 
dinary steel the diameter of a dollar. Factory repair 
parts sales in 1925 averaged only $10 per car. 


Completely machined crankshaft —a feature 
found only in the most expensive cars. This insures 
perfect engine balance and minimum vibration. 


Automatic spark control —regulated by speed of 
engine. This eliminates the spark lever which is re- 
placed by safety lighting control on the steering wheel. 


Coincidental lock to ignition and steering gear, 
operated by the same key controlling spare-tire carrier. 


Gasoline gauge on dash ~speedometer, oil-pressure 
gauge and ammeter in oval group. 


Durable finish—a rich Studebaker metallic blue fin- 
ish, assures permanent beauty and lasting lustre. 
Genuine leather upholstery. 

Oil filter, gas strainer and air cleaner. Sealing the 
engine against foreign matter. 

Water-proof ignitian—even the spark plugs are pro- 
tected by rubber shields. 

Oil drain valve—engine oil drained without getting 
under the car. 

Complete equipment includes automatic windshield 
cleaner, rear-view mirror, weather-proof visor, foot- 
controlled cowl ventilator, stop light. 





Studebaker offers this new-type 


open-closed car — the famous 
gga Six Duplex-Phaeton 





The oully « car of i its kind— 


open to the sunshine or closed against the storm in 30 seconds | 


HE Studebaker Duplex is a new type of open- 

closed car with the advantages of both. In- 
stead of old-style side curtains, it has roller side 
enclosures concealed in its steel-framed top. Pull 
them down—like lowering a window shade—and 
in 30 seconds, without leaving your seat, you 
obtain complete protection from rain, snow, cold 
or wind. 

To the farmer, the Duplex thus assures closed- 
car comfort without sacrificing the freedom and 
utility of an open car. Bulky crates, baskets and 
tools—difficult to hahdle in a closed car—are easily 
loaded into its roomy rear compartment. If de- 
sired, the seat back can be removed in a few 
seconds, allowing for extra carrying space with- 
out damage to upholstery. 


Leads quality open car sales 


So obvious are the advantages of the Duplex that 
approximately fifty per cent of the open cars sold 
in the Studebaker price class last year — were 
Studebaker Duplexes. 

Only Studebaker builds the Duplex — only 
Studebaker with its enormous One-Profit facilities 
can build it and sell it completely equipped, at the 
price of the old-style, obsolete touring car. 


Studebaker builds a//] its own bodies, al] en- 
gines, all clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, 


steering gears, brakes, axles, gray-iron castings 
and drop forgings. Only Ford in the low-pric 
field and Studebaker in the fine-car field have such 
complete manufacturing facilities. 


‘One-Profit value 


These facilities enable Studebaker to manufacturt 


quality cars on a One-Profit basis—eliminating 


outside profits. The savings thus effected are 
passed on to Studebaker owners in the form “a 
higher quality and lower price. 

Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars de- 
signed, engineered and built as units. The hus 
dreds of parts in a Studebaker function as 4 
smooth-working unit, resulting in scores of the 
sands of miles of excess transportation, great 
riding comfort and higher resale value. ‘ 

Direct manufacturing control enables Stu 
baker to keep cars constantly up-to-date. We 
add improvements regardless of the calendat 
Resale values are thus stabilized. 

Any of the dealers listed below will gladly 
demonstrate this car and finance its purchase 
Studebaker’s fair and liberal Budget Payment 
Plan. Write for interesting illustrated bookies ¢ 
One-Profit manufacture and complete d 
of the Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton, Ask for 
Combination E-708-1. The Studebaker Corpor® 
tion of America, South Bend, Ind. 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service thxoughout the State 


IOWA 

ADAIR—P. S. Kelloway 
ON—H. W. Ross & Co, 
trohman DE WITT—H. C. Peters 


eee, 2 eauiger Motor Co. 
“yg Auto Co, 


DYERSVILL: 
EARLING_ Geo. 
ELKADER—Dittmer Bros. 


ESTHER VILLE—Harry Cockburn 


EXIRA—Johnson Auto Co. 
oe eae W. Hunter 


ET. MADI 
GARNAVILLO—H. 


E—Auto Sales Co. 
N—Auto eS & Eng. Co. MAQUOKETA—Wherry Motor: Co. 


rson Bros. 


James 
Imp. & Auto Co. MOORHEAD—Frank Andrews 


CRESTON—Ralph H. Brooks 

DEVEsIEORT—Durtingtwen Mtr. Sales HOSPERS—John Hess 
ENISON—Denison Auto Co. 

DES MOINES—Sherriff Motor Co. 


HOLSTEIN—Henry G. Lohafer 


IOWA CITY—Oscar A. Stimmel 
KEOKUK—Williamson Motor Co. 
KEOTA—Cady & Vincent 
KNOXVILLE—Marion Co. Auto Co. 
LAKE CITY—Moulds Auto Co. 
go VIEW—John Zein 
MARS—Grau Tractor Co. 
COWDEN —Sonckhene & Hein 
MADRID—W. P. Payne 
MANILLA—G. C. Stoker 
MANNING—Frahm Bros. 


NORWAY—H. 


MARCUS—L. M. Miller 
MARENGO—Hogan Bros. 
MARSHALLT’N—Thomas & Bremer 
MASON CITY—North Iowa Mtr. Co. 

MO. VALLEY—Mason & Morehouse 
MONONA-—L. E. Egbert 
MONTEZUMA—Moore Motor Co. 
MONTICELLO—O. B. Burrichter 


MORNING = Weinrich 
MT. PLEASANT—V. 
MURRAY—Long saat Co. 
MUSCATINE—C. M. Weber, Inc. 
NEW HAMPTON—A. + 
NORTH ENGLISH—J. 
NORTHW'D_Underwood & Peterson 
ker 


ODEBOLT—E. D: Peck & Son 
OGDEN—William H. Christie 
OSKALOOSA—Mahaska Auto Co. 
OXFORD—J. L. Kinney 
PERRY—J. C. Collins 
PETERSON—Brees Motor Co. 
PIERSON—Eli Crom & Son 
PLAINFIELD—Plainfield Imp. Co. 
POSTVILLE—R. F. Hecker & Sone 
RANDOLPH—Claude R. Cook 
READLYN—H. G. Moeller 

RED OAK-—S. H. Patterson 
ROWLEY—George Bea & 
SAC CITY—Geo. A. bo _ 


ST. ANSGAR-—-Ellingson Motor Co, 
SALIX—John Jenkins 
SCRANTON—G. R. Miller 
SHELDON—Frans Auto Co, 
SHELL ROCK—H. E. Yarcho 
SHENANDOAH-—E. D. Bass 
SIBLE Y—Horton Chevrolet Co, 
SIOUX CTR.—Terpstra & Over' 
SIOUX CITY—Murphy-Edmunds 
SOLON—Michel & Serovy 
SPENCER—Maurer Sales Co. 
STANHOPE—H. A. Read 
STORM LAKE—Mandernach Mtr. 
THORNBURG—A. J. Robinson 
TRAER—Kostlan Auto Supply Co 
Rang nd rn go - ae 

ASHINGTON—I henef 
MeCormick, Is 
WAUKON—John Dotseth 
WAVERLY—H. E. Yarcho 
WEBSTER CITY—Gerald 
‘WOODBINE—P. L. Vining 
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| WHAT IS IOWA FARM LAND WORTH? 


A Study of the Factors on Which Real Values Are Based 


ARLY in 1925, two independent sets of 
E people made an estimate as to the value 
per acre without improvements of every 
farm in Iowa. When it was all thru, it was 
found that the federal census folks had an 
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- Iowa land values now are about 60 per cent of what they were in 1920. 
In such counties as Sioux and O’Brien they are less than half what they 
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By H. A. Wallace 


Undoubtedly one of the most. important 
things making for high land values in the corn 
belt is the ability to put a high percentage of 
the land in corn year after 
year and still get a fairly 
good yield. The most high- 
ly valued farm land in cen- 
tral Iowa is the land of 
such counties as Calhoun, 
Greene, Sae, Pocahontas, 
ete.—counties where the 
ten-year average of corn 
vield is a little above 40 
bushels to the aere, and 
where on the average fully 
40 per cent of the land is 
put into corn. In other 
words, the most valuable 
farm land sections of lowa 
are those where ay an aver- 
age of a period of years 
more than 1,600 bushels of 
corn are produced per hun- 
dred acres. The tendeney at 
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were, whereas in Allamakee they have lost only one-fourth of their 1920 the present time 1S for one 
yalues. In all cases values are based on 1925 and 1920 federal censuses for hundred acres of farm land 
farm land without buildings. Figures represent percentage 1925 is of 1920. which produces 1,100 bush- 


average value for Iowa farm land, without im- 
astingm provements, of $118 per acre, whereas the state 
v-pri®@eensus folks had an average value of $107 per 











}¢ ere, This is fairly close checking. It 

will be noticed from Maps X and Y 132 
tacil hat both the state and federal census oa 
natingaePeople find the lowest priced counties /43 


ed aremo! the state in northeastern and south- 
orm @Meastern Iowa and the most valuable 

Jand in that part of Iowa which is just 
rs GBs litfle bit north and west of the een- 
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i ter, Back in 1920 the most highly 
f thowmevalued farm land of the state was just ol 
greaté@ea little farther north and west. In 





the main, however, it may be taken 
hat the values as set forth here as of 
January 1, 1925, are fairly accurate. 
un the case of Dubuque, Allamakee 
and Story counties, the figures given 
h the federal census are from $17 
0 $39 per acre higher than those of 
he state census, 
















slate census, Calhoun county farm 

and is given the highest value of any 

arm land in the state, and Allamakee county 
8 given the lowest. The other counties fall in 
between. I wanted to find the reasons causing 
Co Mihese counties to differ in value. Why is the 
verage farm land in Calhoun county worth 
hearly three times as much as that in Allamakee 
minty? Is there a good reason why it should 
be Worth twice as much as the land of Union or 
larke counties? 

_ The first thing that oceurs to anyone is the 
lehness of the soil. How much corn will it pro- 
uuice per acre? And so I looked up the records 
id found that as a ten-year average, Calhoun 
ounty produced 44 bushels per acre and Alla- 
Makee county 42 bushels per acre. Allamakee 
Ounty land is not valued so cheaply because it 
48 alow corn yield. Of course, anyone who has 
een in Allamakee county knows that only a 
mall percentage of the land there is put into 
ern. And so I looked that up and found that 
B the case of Calhoun county, 41 per cent of 
me farm land is put into corn, whereas in the 
#0 of Allamakee county only 13 per cent of 
@ farm land is put into corn, 
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els of corn one year with 
another to be worth $10,450, whereas a hundred 
acres of farm land which produees 1,000 bushels 
of corn one year with another tends to be worth 
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On the basis of both the federal and Y—vValue of farm land per acre without improvements, as estimated by 


state census as of January 1, 1925. 


$9,700. In other words, each extra bushel of 
productivity in terms of corn increases the 
value of the land per acre about $7.50, At any 
rate, this seemed to be the 
judgment of the farm land 
market as expressed by the 
farmers of the different 
counties of Iowa as they 
valued their farms early in 
1925. 

From a_ purely logical 
point of view, we can figure 
with corn at 60 cents per 
bushel and interest rates at 
5 per cent, that each extra 
bushel should add $12 to 
the value of an acre, in- 
stead of only $7.50. Per- 
haps the difference is be- 
cause the farm land market 
undervalues the more pro- 
ductive land, but the more 
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dred acres increases beyond a certain point, the 
output of other things must in some measure be 
reduced. I am willing, therefore, to accept in 
a general way the judgment of the present farm 
land market that each extra bushel which can 
be produced on a hundred acres of farm land 
vear after year without involving undue ex- 
pense in the way of fertilizer, increases the 
value of that land about $7.50 an acre. 

While the amount of corn which can be pro- 
dueed has more to do with determining the rel- 
ative values of different farms than any other 
one thing, there are of course myriads of other 
factors influeneing comparative values. Those 
of you who have been in Allamakee county, for 
instanee, will immediately think of the large 
amount of land in that county which can’t be 
plowed. In that hilly county, 44 per cent of the 
farm land is not plowable, whereas in such 
counties as Calhoun and Pocahontas, less than 
10 per cent of the land will never be touched by 
the plow. Perhaps this is a factor which should 
be given almost as much weight as the produe- 
tive power of the land in terms of corn. And 
what about the land in small grain? It happens 
that Calhoun county farm land, which is valued 
the most highly of any in the state, also has the 
highest percentage of land in small grain, 
whereas the low land value counties in north- 
eastern and southern Iowa have a very small 
percentage of their farm land in grain, 

Of course, common sense tells us that the 


dominating factor in making the farm land of. 


one county worth more than that of 
another is the productive power in 
terms of corn. To get at the truth in 
fairly exact fashion, I made what the 
statisticians call a study in multiple 
correlation coefficients. On the basis 
of this study, I can say that. the fol- 
lowing score card, for determining 
comparative values of Iowa farm land 
without improvements, is fairly ae- 









97 F 


curate : 
27 Score Card 
A—Ten-vear average acre yield of 
90 ODED scccisiatistneeiaane 
B—Pereentage of farm land in 
COUN \icinsiniionecsinaitionatenaiaiiaan 39 points 
(—Pereentage of farm land in 
suanlh 0B . .ccciustwisinien 11 points 
D—Percentage of farm land which 
can’t be plowed ....... sesssseeeee 4 points 


This seore card gives a rough idea 
of the relative emphasis so far as these four 
factors are concerned. Of course there are many 
other things which enter into the valuing of 
/00 
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probable cause is that when X—value of farm land per acre without improvements, as estimated by 


the output of corn per hun- fe 


deral census as of January 1, 1925. 
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>» epee ute yl are most overvalued by this I know that experienced real estate men 
Reel  . ~ ‘lug formula are Clay, Jackson be somewhat skeptical of results arrived at 
IS | IF Oe 40 and Louisa. this way, and I don’t blame them. They are 
Most of the counties of more experienced than I in arriving at 





A—Ten-year average (1914-23) yield of corn 


specific farms, A score card is of more value 
if it is put into the form of a formula, and in 
this case if we let X equal the value of lowa 
farm land per acre without improvements, on 
the basis of the 1925 federal census, we get the 
following formula: 

X equals 3.4 A plus 1.8 B plus .6 C minus .6 
D minus $74.72. 

On the assumption that the average farm 
land of Iowa without improvements is worth 
$118 an acre, as reported by the federal census 
in 1925, this formula explains fairly well the 
differences in farm land values in the different 
counties. In fact, when you apply this formula 
to the different counties, you get predicted land 
values which in the main agree with the federal 
report fully as closely as the state census land 
values agree with the federal report. 

To understand this formula, apply it to Adair 
county, for instance, where the ten-year average 
acre corn yield is 36 bushels, the percentage of 
land in corn is 32, the percentage of land in 
small grain is 16, and the percentage of land 
not plowable is 19. Applying the formula, we 
find that because of this 36-bushel acre yield of 
corn, Adair county farm land has a eredit of 
$122.40 an acre, because of the 32 per cent of 
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northwestern Iowa, where 
the land boom was worst, 
are given a higher value by 
this formula than the federal census folks found 
in early 1925. This would seem to indicate that 
the reaction to the speculative boom had carried 


per acre, 





values based on the outcome of particular | 
situations. They may size up a farm like the 
I have just described and conelude that it j 
worth only $140 an acre, basing their reasonj 
on the fact that this farm must be sold to 
up an estate, that there has been a bank fail 
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always indicated a higher 
value for the farm land 
than is estimated by the 
census people. Presumably this is because it 
takes more work to hold up the productivity of 
these northeastern farm lands than elsewhere 
in the state. It is necessary 






















































































































































































C—Percentage of farm land in small grain. 


the farm land in corn it has a credit of $57.60 
an acre, and because of the 16 per cent in small 
grain, a credit of $9.60 an acre, making a total 
of $189.60 an acre, Because of the 19 per cent 
of farm land which can’t be plowed, there is a 
subtraction of $11.40 an acre, and there is a 
‘eonstant subtracting factor of $74.72 an acre, 
making a total subtraction of $86.12 an acre. 
The net is $103.48 an acre, which is the pre- 


_ dicted value of Adair county farm land with- 


out improvements on the basis of the formula. 
The federal census actually valued Adair coun- 


_ ty farm land at $93 an acre, or, in other words, 
our prediction in the case of this county is 
$10.48 too high. 


a 
Soe 


I have tried this formula out on every county 
‘in the state and find that in most cases it hits 


to within less tharf $10 an acre. The formula 


a 


- undervalues most pronouneedly in the case of 


- Polk, Montgomery, Page, Dubuque and Grundy 


* eounties, all of which are reported by the fed- 
_ eral census as being worth from $22 to $28 an 
_ aere more than this formula gives. In the case 
_ of Polk county, I suspect that the influence of 
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eter ot ener beep , tel) a Is there any possibility of 
- 5] 27 \33 132 | 29 Jes | 28 such a formula as I have de- 
es ~ A ae “3 “pis  seribed being of use to a 
z3 | 2s #\26| 25126 Yer | 27 [ae ”” 19 ae land appraiser in valuing a 
oar Ions — [Pon see [RR — aT 7p particular farm? Obvious- 
ol 22 123 Lz/ GAOUP | /7 1/7 1 17 "2 ly, it would have to be used 
20 a <a ry with considerable judg- 
19NL 24 D7 TINE YING. 18 \ /9 pow ment. You may have a cer- 
“ _ S 4 eee tain farm in mind which 
- 4ei79 4 |v3is3|7\ 7 we a eae on the average yields about 
Oe mates gee eye a fon 40 bushels of corn and 
‘ | \/ ? which has one year with an- 
15 other about 40 per cent of 


/ the land in corn, 20 per 


cent of the land in small 
grain and 20 per cent which 
can’t be plowed. You apply the formula and 
find that on the basis of the average farm land 
of the state being worth $118 an acre, then this 
land is worth $132.50 an 
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recently in a nearby town, and that an 
bank is shaky. Or perhaps a farm like the one 
have just deseribed is located on the edge of 
Holland Dutch or Swedish community and 
eral of the older farmers in this community 
unusually wealthy and are looking for land 
purchase for their children. This may possi 
result in a farm of this sort being valued | 
$200 an acre. From the standpoint. of the 
estate man the $140 valuation might be a 
lutely legitimate, and so might the $200 vab 
tion. Doubtless there are myriads of spe¢i 
considerations which enter into the valuing 
specific farms, and these things are best tak 
into account by an experienced man who liv 
in the community. Fnndamentally, however, 
one Iowa farm is worth more than another 
chiefly because it will produce more corn 
produce it more efficiently. The factors as | 
have outlined them here must be the backbon 
of any system of comparative land valuing 
Towa. ; 
In applying the formula which I have giv 
here to specific farms, I would like to suggest 
a caution. IT am doubtful as to whether It a 
plies accurately where the average yield of 
is above 45 bushels or below 30 bushels an acre 
where the percent- (Concluded on page 12 
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and find it is fairly level 373 12 // Ne 19 \ 1of'\ 25 | 2dl ux 

yet well drained and that a re] 7 a 

the fields are not broken wp Ae ad JE NY/7 | FB | 26 PRE eae 

and that therefore it can be a anal CT grew — [BMeneN oh 35 
worked with less labor than TNE | F beerd “2 | U7 (ES 5 eal om 
the average farm. You dis- eS Se a Po ee 4) 2N79 
cover the soil isarich black  s/* |/0 Vy 7 14) son | a ae zt woth sa poe 
loam and that altho it has —T ee yew 22\/? 
been farmed hard in recent JIN 12 | | P| | 2 VAS 4) 7 SE 
years, there is every pros- ye ie oF: ‘ oj a 15 bow 
pect that even tho 40 per ( /7 Hh /019 fol B18 is 
eent of the land is put ‘Wy altel (eid onan [wane [ARGS PRANAGIA [REOHUR ) 
into corn year after year, le 7 7 23 |2F\2 3 | 20 hom] a5 
the yields will hold up to oh wre - Ecaane [pons Ye, 2 

around 40 bushels per acre aortan ta’ e225 126 RES] NE 3k 

one year with another. If ve) l2tv7 {7 7L/4N 28| 28\| 32 [54 
manure is produced and , J i 


clover is grown, there is 
every prospect of a good 


D—Percentage of land which can not be plowed. 
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EXPOR 


What the Last Week Has Developed in the Fight for the Haugen Bill 


HAVE just returned from spending a week 
jn Washington. It was an interesting seven 
days. I visited with our Iowa representas 
fives In congress and with senators and repre- 
gntatives from other states, and have had a 
opportunity to get a line on the sentiment 
that prevails with reference to farm relief leg- 
jgation, the most vital question before our 
guntry today: one that affects not only agri- 
qiture but all business as well, as without a 
gtistied and prosperous farm folk there can 
not be continued prosperity for other industries 
and those engaged in them. 

Some very definite conclusions are clear to 
my mind, thru having spent the week in Wash- 
ington : 

First, there is now no question about farm 
relief having a full hearing and a free discus- 
sion on the floor of both the house and senate. 
There were those who tried to block the ques: 
tio of adequate relief legislation from coming 
up at this session of congress. They have dis- 
mally failed. During the week a group of mid- 
die-western senators served notice that they 
would fight any attempt that had been made 
or might be made to prevent the consideration 
of legislation that is so vital to the welfare of 
all our people. Other senators from the south 
and west quickly rallied to their support and 
there is now no doubt as to agriculture and the 
measure that should be taken for its relief hav- 
ing a fair hearing in the senate. 

Three Bills Reported Out 

On Tuesday the house committee reported 
out the three agricultural relief measures about 
which they have had differences of opinion, 
and a house rule has been agreed upon which 


provides for four days of. debate, beginning > 


Tuesday, on the three measures. The real test 
will come after the four days’ debate on the 
Haugen bill when it will be in order to offer the 
Tincher bill or the Aswell bill as a substitute 
measure. With the agricultural west and the 
agricultural south standing shoulder to shoul- 
der it does not seem probable that the substi- 
tite motion can win enough votes to accomplish 
the purpose. 

Second, I am firmly convineed that the Hau- 
gen bill, with which all our readers are now 
familiar, is the only bill of the three that 
will bring real farm relief, and thoughtful stu- 


By John P. Wallace 





John P. Wallace spent last week at 
Washington with the double aim of push- 
ing the export bill and of reporting condi- 
tions to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
accompanying statement is full of infor- 
mation of vital significance to every corn 
belt farmer. 











dents of the three bills and of the problem of 
farm relief I feel are bound to reach this con- 
clusion. The agricultural organizations which 
have waged so splendid a fight for adequate 
farm relief are back of the Haugen bill unit- 
edly, the cotton co-operatives of the south join- 
ine hands with the Committee of 22, the Farm 
Bureau, Farmers’ Union and other organiza- 
tions in a way that means much to the suecess 
of a righteous cause. Under the leadership of 
George Peek and Frank Murphy a wonderful 
fight has been made, and they have had able 
assistance, Charles Hearst, of Iowa, and other 
farm leaders backing up their efforts in a most 
effective way. 


Chance for Haugen Bill Looks Good 


Third, I believe that there is more than an 
gven chance for the Haugen bill to pass both 
the hotise and senate. It is not radical legisla- 
tion; it simply renders justice to the farmer 
which has been too long delayed. If the ad- 
ministration and Seeretary Jardine, who has 
been so active in trying to prevent adequate 
relief legislation, would spend half the time in 
finding reasons why justice should be rendered 
to agriculture instead of why it should not, the 
legislation would have been passed months ago 
and the whole country would now be receiving 
the benefit. 

Fourth, I am convinced that the opposition 
of Herbert Hoover has been one of the prime 
causes of the delay. I do not look upon him as 
a true friend of either agriculture or business, 
when he persists in fighting the cause of agri- 
cultural relief and does not, it’ would seem, 
really make an effort to analyze clearly the sit- 
uation and the effect of the delay, to business as 
well as to agriculture. Farm folks responded 
nobly to his call as food administrator to pro- 


LOWDEN BACKS THE CORN 


Tincher Bill Backers May Try to Kill Haugen Plan With Aswell Bill 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The chances for 
the passage by the house of representa- 
tives of the Haugen bill, H. R: 11,603, 
Which is the language in which the farm relief 
measure is now clothed, are so good at this writ- 
Ing as to vive its opponents, especially the pro- 
ponents of the Tincher administration bill, a se- 
Yere case of stage fright. The proponents of 
the farm relief bill are pressing forward hard 
and fast; the proponents of the Tincher bill 
are on the defensive, and are appealing in every 
direction for support, 
The Aswell bill is the other bill which goes 
fore the house under the report of the com- 
mittee on agriculture and the special rule re- 
Ported from the rules committee. This bill sets 
Up a national co-operative marketing organiza- 
tion under a congressional charter. It is the 
Modified form of the well known Yoakum plan, 
termed by a real agricultural leader here the 
- Hoakum plan.’’ A revolving fund for organ- 
Mation purposes is provided from the treasury, 
and the gigantic conception is to be organized 
$n geographical units, to handle and market 
4 farmers’ organization, all of the farmers’ 


Products, 


Asa workable bill it is a real political foot- 
Dall, for it h ; 


as a lot of democratic support, and 
‘‘Ponsored by the democratic leader in the 


committee on agriculture, Congressman Aswell, 
of Louisiana. One of the interesting stories has 
to do with this bill, and indicates some of the 
political angles of the existing situation. This 
story is to the effect that a plan has been made 
whereby as soon as general debate has pro- 
ceeded long enough to suit the real bosses in 
the house, there will be a motion by Congress- 
man Aswell, or some one else, to substitute the 
Aswell bill for the Haugen bill as the business 
before the house. This, it is expected, will win 
a large demoeratie vote, and the vote of all of 
the administration opponents of the Haugen 
bill—a good round majority. This move, it is 
pointed out, will kill the Haugen bill, dead, to 
begin with. 


Opponents Will Try to Kill Haugen Bill 


Then the debate is to go on for a while on 
the Aswell bill, during which a few administra- 
tion leaders, including Mr. Tincher, who have 
not voted for the Aswell bill, will riddle it to 
pieces, and then a strong administration leader 
will move to substitute the Tincher bill for the 
Aswell bill. Behind this motion the whole ad- 
ministration vote will be massed, in the expecta- 
tion that the proponents of the Haugen bill— 
the corn belt bloe—faced with the necessity of 
choosing between the Aswell bill and the Tin- 


duce more foods and more fats to win the war. 
The wonien on the farm took the place of the 
farm boys who enlisted to fight the battles of 
their country. The older men on the farm 
worked from daylight to dark; no class of peo- 
ple were more patriotic in their efforts. Pro- 
duction was increased, larger yields of field 
crops per acre were raised. Surely it can rea- 
sonably be construed that the legislation now 
asked +to rectify a condition the war brought 
about is in a large measure simply the pay- 
ment of a war debt the government clearly owes 
to the farmer. It has recognized its debt to 
the railroads-and paid it in full measure. It 
has paid other war debts. Labor received its 
award. Agriculture is asking even less than it 
could reasonably be expected to ask. The in- 
terests of the whole nation are at stake; the 
future, fate of agriculture hangs in the bal- 
ance. The whole question is of such tremen- 
dous importance we can not believe that con- 
gress will turn a deaf ear to s6 fair and right- 
eous a plea. We look with firm faith to a fa- 
vorable verdict. 


Fight Not Yet Won 


Fifth, the battle will not be won easily. The 
folks at the front need the backing of folks in 
the country. Write your congressman. Tell 
him how you look upon the question. Get your 
neighbors to write. Even tho the large ma- 
jority of the middle-western congressmen are 
fighting vigorously for this legislation, they 
will appreciate hearing from you and it will 
encourage their efforts. Now is the eritieal 
time. Let the farming and business interests 
of the west be heard from in no uncertain way. 
What you do or fail to do may be a deciding 
factor in the greatest struggle agriculture has 
ever made to secure economic justice in a legis- 
lative way. I can not help but believe that the 
deeper congress goes into the question of farm 
relief the more clearly it will come to recognize 
the right of agriculture to the legislation pro- 
posed, and also its primary importance to our 
people the country over. It simply means that 
agriculture, representing more than a third of 
our people, will be given an opportunity to de- 
velop on a parity with other business in order 
that all may benefit; that it will be in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, the balance wheel Of our 
national life. 


BELT PLAN 


cher bill, will be forced to join the administra- 
tion bloe, and vote for the Tincher bill. The 
plan is clever. It might work. 

However, the big splash of the week was the 
Lowden statement in favor of the Haugen bill, 
on ‘Tuesday, and the announcement that eleven 
senators, including three or four known admin- 
istration stalwarts of the past, had announeed 
their adherence to the Haugen bill, and their 
desire that congress should stay in session un- 
til relief legislation was passed. This list ts 
headed by Cummins, of Iowa; Watson, of In- 
diana; Deneen, of Illinois; Howell, of Ne- 
braska, and some others. 

This group of senators can prevent adjourn- 
ment of the senate if they wish to do so. The 
Lowden statement was preceded by a careful 
investigation of the actual conditions in both 
house and senate, a very eareful poll, it is said. 
The move was regarded as a very strong one 
both politically for Mr. Lowden and for the 
Haugen bill. Your correspondent was not pre- 
pared for this move, which was a complete sur- 
prise—more of a bomb-shell than anything else 
which has occurred. I did have knowledge that 
some trusted friends of Mr. Lowden had been 
in Washington, but their work had been kept 
carefully guarded. Reaction to the Lowden ep- 
isode has bettered chances for Haugen’s bill. 


T PLAN GAINS AT WASHINGTON _ 
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WHAT THE FIGHT FOR THE EXPORT 
PLAN HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


HE fate of the corn belt bill, now called the 
Haugen bill, is in doubt as we write. The 
news of the action of the house of representa- 
tives may come a few days after this is read. 
Regardless of that vote, it may be said that the 
fight thus far has done two important things: 
it has brought together the farmers of the south 
and west; it has foreed congressmen to show 
whether they side with the farmer or with the 
league of the ignorant and sinister that opposes 
équality for agriculture. 

The union of the west and south means great- 
er strength for agriculture and ultimate victory 
on more issues than the one over which the bat- 
tle now rages. The test vote on the Haugen 
bill will enable farmers to clean house this 
spring and fall and send back men more friend- 
ly to agriculture. ‘Some improvements were 
made in congress after the vote on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill two years ago; more will be 
made after this vote. 

The Tincher bill was devised for two pur- 
poses only: to kill the corn belt bill and to save 
the faces of congressmen who were afraid 
openly to oppose the better measure. Even in 
the corn belt, there will be some representatives 
who will come home to announce that they vot- 
ed for the Tincher bill in order to get the 
farmer something, even tho it was not exactly 
what he wanted. We doubt if they will be 
able to get out of their predicament this easily. 
The Tincher bill provided only for advice and 
a loan; the Haugen bill provides for effective 
protection designed to put agriculture on a 
level with other industries. The man who 
votes for the Tincher bill will do it, not because 
he wants to benefit agriculture, but because he 
3s more willing to obey the orders of his party 
- whip than to serve his farmer constituents. 
~ Wallaces’ Farmer will publish the roll call 
on the Hangen and Tincher bills. We suggest 
that our readers take this list with them both 
to the primaries and the November elections. 





CAN HE SING OR DANCE? 
“OTR whole immigration policy today is 
based upon the idea of neweomers as pro- 
dneers,’’ writes George W. Alger in the At- 
lantie Monthly, ‘‘ahd thy only form of produc- 
tion that interests us is the production of goods. 
We examine the immigrant for trachoma. We 
never ask him whether he can sing or dance or 
play. Yet, when we consider our poverty in 
productive leisure, would such questions be nec- 
essarily absurd ?’’ 


We doubt if such questions would be absurd 
at Ellis Island. We are sure they would be 
worth asking in a rural community. Communi- 
ties made up of women who are only good 
housekeepers and men who are merely good 
producers of crops and livestocks are not much 
fun in which to live. We have communities so 
populated, and the young people leave home 
early. 

For satisfactory living, a good deal more is 
needed. ‘It is true that hard conditions have 
made effective work the main thing on the 
farm because without it a man or a family 
simply could not survive. Yet it isn’t the 
whole thing, and quite frequently we need to 
be so reminded. While the man who can take 
the lead in efficient methods of production is 
highly valuable to a community, there is also 
more value than we usually have sense enough 
to admit in the man or woman who can coach 
an amateur play, get up a field meet or a pic- 
nie, start a singing school, plan a debate or a 
baseball game, or prepare any of the other 
events that draw people together to have a 
good time. To secure and maintain a happy 
and well rounded life for the family and the 
community, a person with a talent for the fine 
employment of leisure is absolutely essential. 

Criticism of farmers because some go to 
movies and take auto rides strikes us as beside 
the point. If they have a good time that way, 
let them go. What worries us sometimes is that 
we feel in some cases farmers in their spare 
hours go driving round and round a township 
or go to a third rate moving picture because 
they ean’t think of anything more interesting 
and satisfying to do. We wonder if a commu- 
nity hall, with neighborhood parties of various 
kinds, and perhaps with an athletie field at one 
side, wouldn’t do more for them. 

What they need often is simply some one to 
show them how to get these things. The com- 
munity may have a farmer who is a specialist 
on alfalfa production and who has showed the 
neighborhood how to get a stand, and how to 
handle the crop. It may have a farmer who 
has showed the rest how to get big litters from 
their sows and how to raise them without loss 
from disease. It may have a farmer who has 
showed his neighbors how to make more money 
from dairy cattle or beef cattle. 

With all this, they may think they have a 
perfegt community. They haven't. They’ve 
just started. What they need now is some one 
to show them how to translate fat hogs, bulg- 
ing mows and heavy cream cans into happy 
living. The joy of successful workmanship, as 
represented in the hogs and the hay and the 
cream, is a good deal, but it is not enough. 
They need an expert to show them how to have 
a good time. If they couldn't get him other- 
wise, it would pay to go out and hire a good 
one. But most tikely the expert, like the ex- 
perts in production, is right there in the neigh- 
borhood already. The only difference is* that 
he hasn't had a chance; perhaps he has been 
looked down upon because he wasn’t an extra 
good farmer. What a silly attitude, when you 
stop to think; the neighborhood has plenty of 
good farmers; it needs a man or a woman with 
a talent of a little different sort. We suggest 
that farm neighborhoods hunt out their local 
expert in helping folks to have a good time and 
give him a chance to show his stuff. 





WAGES IN TOWN AND ON THE FARM 
AST year, according to the National Indus- 
tries Conference Board, the average hourly 
earnings of city labor were about 56 cents an 
hour. In agricultural implement factories the 
wage is 61 cents an hour; in automobile facto- 
ries, 67 cents an hour, ete. 
is in the southern cotton factories, where the 
average is only 31 cents an hour. 
Single farm-hands getting $50 a month and 
board are getting a wage equivalent to not more 


The lowest wage 


than 30 cents an hour. The farmers thems 
at the present time are selling their farm p 
uets at a price which, after allowing 5.5 yep 
cent on the investment and all reasonable a. 
penses, gives a return of 15 or 20 cents an hows 
Moreover, the return wouud not be this greg i 
the living received from the farm in the way if 
house rent, eggs, butter and milk were ng 
taken into account. 
“Of course the farmer actually does get fy 
with a return per hour far less than one-half 
the wage of the city worker, He does it partly 
because he works much longer hours than the 
people in town and partly because he is able 
work his women and children to better aq 
vantage. 4 
Is it time to modernize farming? To some 
extent this means an improvement in effi! 
ciency, but above everything else it means eon. 
trol of production and prices. When farming 
is finally modernized the farm people will neg 
essarily receive about the same return for they 
labor as folks in town and the same return op 
the capital investment as capital commands jy 
towns. Slowly but surely farming must coy 
out of the Dark Ages into the light of mod 
ern day. 





FAVORITE SERIALS 


A LETTER this week repeats a remark We 
like to hear: ‘‘Your serials are worth th 

price of the paper alone.’’ We make a special 
effort to get serials that are good reading, anf 
are, of course, glad to know that the expen 
and bother have not been wasted. Right now 
we are planning the serials for next winter 
and would like to get some further information 
on what our readers like, in order to make out} 
selections more intelligently. 

It would be a great help if some of you would 
take time to send us a posteard telling whi 
serials you liked best in the last two years. If 
these names do not all come to you at the me 
ment, here’s the list from May, 1924, up till 
now: 

ay Gravel, by Hugh Pendexter. 

The Spirit of Spencer Spudd, by Merritt P 
Allen. 

Homestead Country, by N. Gregory. 

When Bill Bucked the Tiger. 

Old Misery, by Hugh Pendexter. 

A Yankee of Santa Barbara, by Clam 
Ridgway. 

Trailmakers of the Rosebud, by N. Gregory 

Millbank Brings Baek Its Bacon, by W, & 
Drips. 

Monks’ Cave, by Merritt P. Allen. 

The Road to Carolina, by A. E. Dewar. | 

Tell us the ones you like especially well 
and why. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
AINFALL for April, 1926, was about @ 
follows for the corn belt states: 


LOGO: © ceccectresti cde dicxesdocsvindtvcoctea es 1.2 inches 
PROUIINN  ciciainsasaiisiiaiinvicscnceneeaets 4 inch 
Kansas 

NOIR - csseicacicinncnieiastenttconeamdaactmteal 1.8 inches” 
Te 


PRONG wicccasesericesiedscedtieeeitae oa ssaa ee inches 
ODIO ™..606 piu ahkeriacntne. 3.7 inches” 


March and April were drier in Iowa this yea 
than any year except 1910 and 1915. Ohio alt 
Indiana have had more than their normal Apa 
rainfall. West of eastern Iowa, howevely® 
moisture deficiency is accumulating which mi 
possibly be serious later in the year. The im 
diate result is more corn ground ready to pi 
than is usually the case at this time of year" 

April temperatures averaged 5 to 7 degm 
below normal in the eastern part of the 
belt and 2 to 3 degrees below normal m#® 
western part. 
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~ SASKATCHEWAN GOES 
FORWARD 





first-rate product if he is paid for it. 
The curse of marketing organizations 





; HE sale of the elevators of the Sas- 


that do not have the farmers’ interest in 





katchewan Co-operative Elevator 
‘Company to the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool is one of the big events in the field 
‘of co-operation this year. We can get a 
rough idea of its significance if we imag- 
ine the wheat pools of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas going to- 
gether to buy out all the farmers’ eleva- 
tors in those states. It means a big shift 
Bifrom one type of co-operation to another. 

Around $10,000,000 will be paid for 
45 country elevators, two terminal ele- 
yators, a transfer building, an office 
building and the lease on another big 
terminal elevator. Five hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been paid down; $1,- 
500,000 more will be paid in August; 














l NOCH the balance will be paid at the rate of 
- their $1,000,000 a year at 6 per cent in- 
ae terest. 

1ds There are 72,000 members in the pool; 
COMERS there are 28,000 shareholders in the com- 
mod 


pany. The majority of shar¢holders are 
also pool members. This probably ex- 
plains why, when the vote was taken, 
966 delegates voted for the sale and only 
Tl opposed. The pool has been using the 
Belevator facilities at an agreed price in 









| RING HIM AGAIN 
CENTRAL HE Doesnt 
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the past, but the officers, and appar- 
ently the members, felt that unified con- 
trol of both the elevators and the pool 








mind is that they are interested only in 
margins, not in net returns to the pro- 
ducer. If thay make as much on low 
grade stuff as on high grade stuff, they 
won't bother to handle the better grades 
or to pay the man who produces them. 
Real quality only comes when there is 
an economic motive for supplying it; 
in the main, it seems to be the farmers’ 
own marketing concerns that are willing 
to go to the trouble to get a quality 
price for a quality product. Their in- 
terest is not in the margin; it is in the 
net returns to the producer., Chalk this 
up as another reason for staying by co- 
operation. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

Ding, of the Des Moines Register, is 
probably the best loved cartoonist the 
middle-west has ever produced. I have 
met him seven or eight times a year for 
the past ten years at a little discussion 
club and have come to respect very 
highly the qualities of his mind and 
heart as well as the deftness of his pen. 


PD) His human sympathies are so warm that 





I was much surprised about two years 





Meanwhile it wouldn’t hurt to try a few home remedies.—The 


Des Moines Register. 


ago when he began to lean more and 
more toward the eastern way of looking 
at things. Some people. said, ‘‘ Pshaw! 
































would be more desirable. 

This means another step in the revolution in 
grain marketing in Canada. The farmers broke 
away from the old privately owned system 
some years ago, much as they did in the corn 
belt some twenty years back. Only instead of 
building up a number of local elevators, loosely 
Miederated, the Canadians preferred to develop 
‘Ba more highly centralized form, much like the 
old line elevator system it was trying to dis- 
place. This type of company, like our old farm- 
s’ stock companies, had few co-operative fea- 
Wires, and was run mainly for the interests of 

the farmers only so long as the farmer-~stock- 
holders exercised their power. Now this system 
is to be replaced by a giant co-operative, highly 
ntralized, dealing only in the product of 
members, using the producers’ contract and 
mploying pooling methods. 

The change will give the farmers of the prov- 
@Xce much more power in placing their wheat 
in the market at favorable times, in searching 
but new markets, in devising short cuts in the 
urketing process. Whether this power will 

#* used wisely remains to be seen. The two 

/ Weliyears of the pool’s existence have been unusu- 
By favorable for wheat marketing; we have 

yet to find out how well the plan will work in 

bad year. 

One reason for the replacement of the ele- 
tor company by the pool was the fact that 
many farmers, rightly or not, had come to feel 
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ches ett the company was not as responsive to 
ch *M control as it should have been. Only 30 
ches MP cent of the shareholders turned out to the 
ches Mal local meetings to elect delegates. The pro- 
ches pewcers felt that the company was not their own 
ches #“4tion but a foreign body of which they felt 





me distrust. This same danger will confront 
pool. Our pools in the United States have 
found that in any highly centralized concern 
were 18 danger lest the management and the 
ard take too much on themselves, run the 
~epany without the advice of the members, 
ua 80 lose the loyalty of the membership. Most 
~ our pools are now reorganizing so’ as to give 
ater Scope for local activity, for education in 
. Peration, for giving more complete informa- 
1 0n the affairs of the company to the mem- 
for greater control of policies by an in- 
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formed membership. The Saskatchewan pool 
will do well to consider the same points. 

The farmer wants more than control of his 
product at the shipping point. He is reaching 
out to take more and more of the control of 
the marketing of his own product all the way 
down the line. This is the lesson of the news 
from Saskatchewan. The experiment is hazard- 
ous, but it is worth making. We in the corn 
belt will watch the new pool, perhaps a little 
enviously, and wish it success, 





MASTER FARMERS AND MASTER 
COMMUNITIES 


WE HOPE that our readers are thinking a 
good deal about putting in entries for the 
contests to select Master Farmers and co-opera- 
tive communities. Honors too often go to folks 
who don’t deserve them. A lucky gambler or 
a shrewd trader is too frequently accorded 
honor above men who are really benefiting the 
world they live in, by their work and their ex- 
ample. We want to help establish different and 
better standards, to set up ideals before a farm 
boy that will make him want to be a Master 
Farmer himself and to live in a community 
that scores high according to co-operative re- 
quirements. We particularly invite local farm 
crganizations of all sorts to send in entries. 
Write to us for extra copies of the score cards. 





A BY-PRODUCT OF CO-OPERATION 


HE federation of creameries that makes 

Land o’ Lakes butter has been able to ex- 
tend the market for the products of member 
creameries, to save money for them in buying 
supplies, and to get a bigger percentage of the 
sale price of butter back to the farmer. In ad- 
dition, it has been able to improve the quality 
of the product of its members greatly. In Jan- 
uary of 1925, only 40 per cent of the butter 
handled was 93 score or better; in January of 
this year, 62 per cent had that ranking, This 
is partly a product of educational work by the 
federation and the member creameries, but it is 
also a product of the better prices secured for 
high-grade butter. 
A farmer will take the pains to prepare a 


His cartoons are syndicated chiefly 
thru the eastern newspapers; he has forgotten 
about us out here and is drawing to please the 
folks who have the money.’’ Knowing Ding, I 
couldn’t believe this, but before I had the op- 
portunity of taking it up with him in any de- 
tail, he became seriously sick and was away 
from his work for a year. 

Now he has come back after spending a win- 
ter of recuperation in the southwest. Several 
of his recent cartoons have dealt with the farm 
situation. One of them is being reprinted here- 
with. I wrote him that I wanted to run this 
cartoon in Wallaces’ Farmer to see if our read- 
ers would make the same criticism of it as I. 
In my letter to him I suggested while I agreed 
with him as to the influence of the deflation in 
damaging the farmer, I couldn’t feel that the 
farmer was neglecting the home medicine cab- 
inet as much as the title and central part of 
the cartoon would indieate. Ding came back in 
a pleasant, open-minded spirit and said: ‘‘I 
really would like to have you use the cartoon 
and for purely educational purposes, would 
welcome the arguments which the farmers 
would make for their point of view. In fact, 
I would like to be convinced that they are 
right, but, be as honest as I may in my efforts 
to get on their side of the fence, I have been 
unable to do so.’’ 

Here is a challenge to the best thought of 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. Ding is one 
of the most influential men in the nation in 
molding public opinion. While it may be that 
our farm readers will be unable to convince 
him of the justice of their cause, at any rate 
they have an opportunity to reach him. They 
can write him either in care of the Register at 
Des Moines, or in care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
They might try their hand at mapping out a 
cartoon themselves and tell Ding just how they 
would change this particular cartoon so that it 
would tell most effectively the story which 
the farmers themselves have in mind. I know 
that itis corn planting time now, but let’s take 
a little time off and see if we can convert Ding. 
He is honest in his opinion, is good natured 
and there is a chance to reach him even tho he 
has associated more and more with the eastern 


folks during recent years. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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1. Because the Goodrich Line provides a tire for 


: every make of car and kind of service. 
: 2. Because all Goodrich tires made, to-day, are 
cords. 


3. Because all Goodrich cords are built with the 
same wonderful principles of construction as the 
famous Silvertown cords. 

4. Because Goodrich during the past year spent 

7 millions in cord tire improvements, an 
5. Because in the Goodrich Line you will find 
the right tire for your purpose—priced right! 


Your Dealer Will Give You 
Two More Reasons 


The first is that he is there to serve you and your 
e community. He must depend upon your trade. You 
¥ can depend upon him. 
k The second is that with every Goodrich tire he sells 
you, he and Goodrich stand back of its quality. There 


e is no gamble with any Goodrich Tire. It is the prod- 
a uct of 56 years of rubber manufacturing experience. 
of It has no equal for genuine economy. 


‘ THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
3 ; Akron, Ohio 
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“Best in the Long Run" 














| Steer Profits and Losses 


and the total cost of a 1,300-poung 
steer finished in April was 4a 
$130.59. The selling price was $9.55 
hundred or $124.15 a head, w 
would indicate a loss of $6.44 a heaq 
We rather doubt if the loss pe 
which seems to have started in 4 
will develop into large proportions q 
ing the spring and summer months. 
is rather probable that our steer ¢ 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for April, 1926, averaged about 
$9.55 a hundred or lower than at any 
time during the past year. The 1,300- 
pound fat steers marketed in April of 
1926 were fattened on corn which cost . 
79 cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis. As an average of ten 
years it has required the equivalent of 
76.7 bushels of such corn to convert 





a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the {| will show a loss next winter even ty : 
preceding October into a 1,300-pound | the trend during the spring and g ‘i 
fat steer for the April market. Last | mer months appears to be rather 

October a 1,000-pound feeder cost $70 ' certain. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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$30.00 Gain Per Steer 
' $20.00 Gain Per Steer| } a 
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$10.00 Gain Per Steer 





















































$20.00 Loss Per Steer 
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$30.00 Loss Per Steer 


$40.00 Loss Per Steer | 
cd 

$50.00 Loss Per Steer | 

|$60,.00 Loss Per Steer { 


Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 

































































Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in April of 1926 av- : in the month of April for a price equ 
eraged about $12.20 a hundred, or | alent to 12.7 bushels of such corn. 
about the same as during the past | value of 12.7 bushels of 83.2-cent co 
three.months. A price of $12.20 a hun- 


gives $10.57 a hundred as the cd 
dred at Chicago for hogs in the month | price of hogs for the month of Ap 
of April is equivalent to $1.02 corn 


1926. The actual price was $12.20 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis, or about 80 | hundred, or there was a profit of $l 
cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms, |} a hundred. 

Eighty cents a bushel is fully 25 cents Hog prices will doubtless Db 
a bushel higher than the prevailing | some during May and early June, 
price for corn on most Iowa farms. | on the whole prices should re 
Feeding corn to hogs is therefore a | very satisfactory during the sum 
profitable business. Reports indicate that the spring 

Our chart, which is presented here- | crop this year is very little if 
with, is based on the average weighted | larger than a year ago and the chan 
cost of corn during the entire past are, therefore, that hog prices will 
year. This weighted price of No. 2 | main relatively higher than the pri 
Chicago corn was 83.2 cents a bushel. | ruling for corn during the com 
AS a ten-year average hogs have sold | winter. 





HOG-CORN CHART 
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$1.00 Loss Per Cwt 








$2.00 Loss Per Cwt. 


$3.00 Loss Per Cwt. 

















$4.00 Loss Per Cwt. 











$5.00 Loss Per Cwt. 









































$6.00 Loss Per Cwt. 





Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmée 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. ; 
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Buick 


Buick design protects your money 
both when you buy, and as you drive. 


Great volume enables Buick to offer 
the finest of fine-car construction at 
moderate cost. Cars built to similar 
standards of quality must be sold at 
higher prices, when built in smaller 
quantities. 


Better design means extra depend- 
ability and lower operating cost. 
Only Buick has the “Sealed Chassis”, 


with its “Triple-Sealed” engine. 


Every operating part is enclosed in an 
iron or steel housing to keep out dirt, 
water and resulting wear. Every 
point of entry for dirt and grit sealed! 











makes- 


a Dollar Last Longer 


The Buick engine is full-pressure 
lubricated, with a constant film of oil 
at every point where metal would 
rub metal. The Buick clutch is a ten- 
plate, multiple-disc type, instead of 
the usual single plate. Buick has 
Controllable-Beam Headlights with 
steering-wheel control,to make night 
driving a pleasure. Buick mechani- 
cal 4-wheel brakes add safety, and 
save tire wear. 


All these fine features of Buick design 
add expense to Buick manufacture, 
but they save expense for you. 


Toget more and better transportation 
at lower cost—to make your dollars go 
farther and last longer—buy a Buick! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN -BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 







Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Are Built... BUICK 


When Better Automobiles 
Will Build Them... 
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The Service Bureau fs ducted for the holders of 

‘allaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


The Old Lucky Envelope 
Graft 


“There was an agent called at our 
-house recently,” a Service Bureau 
member writes, -“and he had a little 
box with envelopes in it. If you drew 
out an envelope with a lucky number 
card inside, the person would get a dis- 
count on some picture enlarging work. 
My mother drew and got a lucky nym- 
ber so she ordered two enlargements. 
They were to be delivered in a couple 
of weeks from Chicago. Yesterday we 
received a notice from a collection 
agency in Chicago telling us they have 
received the account for the enlarge- 
ments and that we will have to send 
them $12.50 before the company will 
send out the pictures. It seems to me 
this is a graft as we don’t want those 
pictures unless we can see them.” 

Yes, dear friend, it’s a graft all thru. 
That box had envelopes full of lucky 
numbers. That’s merely an opener 
and every complaint we ever received 
about this picture enlarging scheme 
started out with the lucky envelope 
statement. Investigation shows that 
the collection agency writing you has 
offices at the same address as the pic- 
ture outfit. It’s just another part of 
their game. If they get your money 
before you see the pictures you will 
never have a chance to get it back. 
They write thru the collection agency 
merely to create fear of the law in 
your mind and know you will pay first 
rather than run a chance of being 
sued. And we never heard of them su- 
ing, either! 

If they deliver those pictures you 
probably will find an elegant gilded 
frame worth about a dollar and a half 
around the likeness supposed to be the 
person the picture represented and 
they will want a wad of cash for that. 
Picture peddlers are one of our worst 
pests and the next time one calls, re- 
member that you can get photographs 
enlarged correctly at any reputable 
photographer's and a decent frame can 
be purchased for about half what 
these traveling agents want for them. 

We hope our Service Bureau mem- 
bers will tack this notice up near the 
door where they can see it, and re- 
member the warning when the agent 
calls, for their arrival is as sure as 
summer. Safety first even with grand- 

father’s picture! 








The Twin Puzzle—The Pearls 
and Cash 


A Service Bureau member saw an 
ad asking him to pick out of a num- 
ber of pictures the two that were alike. 
A $500 reward was assured to the 
lucky person. Well, it wasn’t hard 
to find the two persons that resembled 
each other. So our member wrote in. 
‘The Neverman Company, of St. Paul, 
‘which was staging the contest, an- 
‘Swered the letter right away. It was 
‘proud our member got it right and 
told him they had raised the first prize 
afew hundred dollars. Then they told 
him of a special prize they had all re- 
-gerved for the lucky person. It was a 
gift bond and if it would be returned 
with $3.50 a beautiful string of pearls 
worth about $13.50 would be forward- 
ed. But our reader didn’t bite. He 
wondered how any company could ab- 
Sorb the loss of ten bucks on a $13.50 
‘String of pearls and so he asked us 


investigated and found the 

ls would have been purchased in 

any store handling such stuff for about 

‘# dollar or less. Than the postal de- 

‘Partment investigated about the $500 

rize. A fraud order followed and no 
re pearls will be sent out. 





This is a sample of the gags pulled 
on folks thru the means of simple puz- 
zlies. They are made simple so you 
will bite and every time you send one 
back you merely add your name to an- 
other sucker list. Reputable publica- 
tions will not carry these fake puzzles 
and when you see one better be wise 
and keep your name at home. 





We Can Solve It 


“Can you solve this?” asks an ad 
which one of our members writes 
about. The letters juggled about indi- 
cate the name of a late president, 
Roosevelt, and it’s easy. Then the ad 
states any one answering right away 
will get a beautiful lot “free of all en- 
cumbrances.” Our member wonders if 
it’s true. 

‘This is just another scheme to get 
you to bite. If you send in the answer 
the Monte Development Corporation, 
of New York City, will tell you that it 
will be necessary to make a small pay- 





ment in order to cinch the deal. That’s 
the way they get their cash. This 
scheme is an old one, having been 
worked in Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
New York. 

Keep your money. 





Crossing Durocs and Polands 


To .Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In January, 1925, I bred ten Duroc 
gilts to a Poland China boar. I used 
the Poland boar partly because I had 
a chance to borrow one and partly be- 
cause of the theory that very satis- 
factory resultg might be obtained by 
crossing two different purebreeds of 
hogs. 

I fed the sows all of the simple min- 
eral mixture they would eat, and a 
limited amount of corn and tankage. 
They were allowed the run of the 
barn yard. The ten sows farrowed 
106 pigs. The smallest number in any 
litter was eight, and the largest was 
fourteen. Out of the 106 that were 





farrowed, a few died in infancy, | 
a few away, and ninety-five grew y 
maturity. They have been a , 
bunch of feeders, with plenty of hop, 
lots of scale and good flesh. 
have always been especially free 
disease. Only a few were uNdersize4 | 
and there has not been a droopy op 
in the bunch. Perhaps not all the Sug. 
cess of the experiment came frm 
crossing the two breeds, but I thj 
some of it probably did. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Butler County, Iowa. 





KANSAS HAS OVER 4,000 WoMmeEN — 
FARMERS 


Women operators of farms number 414g: 
in Kansas. Of these, 3,660 are owne 
higher per cent than for farmers as 4) 
whole. This would indicate that a very 
considerable portion of these farm open 
ators are widows operating farms former 
ly run by their husbands. However, te 
are classed as farm managers, ope 
farms for others on salary or pecen 
of profits. Eleven herds of high grat 
purebred cattle are owned and managed 
by women. 
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1000 Ibs. Snapped Corn 
300 Ibs. Corn Gluten Feed 
100 Ibs. Ground Oats 
Alfalfa or Clover Hay or Pasture 


¢ 
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For other rations read 
**The Gospel bf Good Feeding” 


Corn Gluten Feed Is 
Manufactured by 


American Maize Products Co. 
New York and Chicago 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
St. Louis 


2 ee 


Clinton Corn S Refinin; 
BA gy Ag ia 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York and Chicago 


The J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. 
Keokuk, Iowa 


The Huron Milling Co. 
Harbor Beach, Michigan 


The Keever Starch Co, 


Columbus, Ohio 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Piel Bros. Starch Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 


Union Starch & Refining Co. 
Columbus, Indiana 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Corn 
Gluten Feed, Any of the Above Named 
Manufacturers Will Supply You. 
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Fill Out an 
Mail This 


Apsonipted Corn iy ad Mfrs. W.F, 
208 S, La Salle St. «+a = 
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There is a big difference between fat and finish. 
Very few people eat the pure fat on their roast, but 
everybody likes the tender, ‘“‘marbled” lean meat. 

Your heavy corn ration will make fat, but it does not make the 


marbled finish which brings top prices. It takes Corn Gluten Feed 
to do that. Few people want fat steers. All want finished steers. 


One ton of Corn Gluten Feed contains the protein, mineral 


matter and vitamines of nearly four tons of whole grain. 
can sell four tons of your corn, buy a ton of Corn 


and have money left. 


$5000.00 in Prizes for Prime Steers 


Feed a Corn Gluten Feed ration to your next lot of steers, 
you will make more money, and you may win one of these prizes. 


First Prize 

2 prizes of $500.00 
1 prize 

1 prize 

1 prize 

3 prizes of 200.00 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
400.00 
300.00 
250.00 
600.00 


You must feed 20 or more steers for go days or longer, start- 
ing any time before June ap and ending September 30th. The rules are 
a tie each contestant ticing will receive the full 


few and simple. In case o 
amount of the prize. 


No Charge to Enter 


There is no entry fee and no stall rent. 
enter this contest and feed Corn Gluten Feed because it makes more beef at 
lower cost per pound—the fine-flavored, juicy beef that brings top prices. 


Corn Gluten Feed gives.you more for your money than you 
Be loyal to yourself by feeding Corn 
en you willl help to make a better price for your corn. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for Bulletin of Rules and Application Blanks, We will 
also send you a copy of our new 64-page 
Feeding.” It contains 28 tested rations for beef cattle, dairy cows, hogs, 


et in higher 


riced protein feeds. 
luten Feed. 


sheep and poultry. 


You should take part in this great pro- 
gram to help you make more money. 





Street or R. F. D. 





Town__ 
Dealer’s Name 





State 
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You 
luten Feed 


1 prize 
1 prize 
1 prize 75.00 
15 prizes of $50.00 750.00 
15 prizes of 25.00 375.00 
42 prizes, totaling $5000.00 


$150.00 
100.00 


It will pay you to 


STRATE ET TT TS Sa A ET PS CSRS PS Re - 


BE Sarre 


book—‘‘The Gospel of 


0 Ere apr arene wee: 


& 
Fee icase.Mail rules of Feeders’ Contest and “The Gospel of Good | Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
| Feed Research Department 
Aagh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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10 GO to sleep in a freezing temper- 
ature and waken to flowers and 
hine and warming breezes, was 
experience in mid-April when I 
went east to attend a national foods 
and nutrition conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Flowers anda sunshine 
and warming breezes are of course in- 
ejdental and remote to anything so 
practical as what food is eaten by the 
American family of today, which was 
















up of people together in Washing- 
ton to talk things over. 

One can not help being impressed, 
however, by so much early outdoor 
peauty and my first impressions that 
morning of arrival were of sudden and 
great beauty everywhere, in flowering 
trees—so many different kinds—in 
flowering shrubs and in tiny plants. It 
was like entering a fairyland of blos- 
gom and I can imagine how Alice must 
fave felt when she found herself all 
ofa sudden in the garden of Wonder- 
land. It seems to me that there is 
nothing so “airy-fairy” like as a Jap- 
gnese cherry tree in bloom, and the 
hundreds of them as they appeared 
there created a veritable fairyland. 

All of which is still aside from the 
fact that some twenty-five scientists 
famed for their research in the field 
of food production, nutrition, medicine 
and public health, teachers, economics 
experts, and a snfall group of women 
editors had been called in to talk 
about food prohlems. 

It was an interested and curious 
group of people who gathered in the 
offices of the new director of scientific 
work, Dr. A. F. Wood, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the morning of 
April 17. Some of us who arrived ear- 
ly sat expectantly on the edges of our 
chairs and hoped to be made wise con- 
cerning the conference and what it 
was all about. 













Purpose of the Meeting 


“What is this meeting for?” I asked 
&man from the Public Health Service. 
“I don’t know,” he replied; “that’s 
just what I was about to ask you.” 
Finally, after greetings and intro- 
dictions all around, the conference got 
wider way with Dr. Louise Stanley, 
thief of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
{e8, presiding. Dr. Stanley explained 
that the whole purpose of the confer- 
éice, which had been called by her, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. William Brown 
Melony, editor of a large women’s 
Magazine, was to find out how much 
We know about the whole subject of 
hutrition, and how much we ought to 
Know, in order to use this informa- 
tion to get the best nutritive results 
for the greatest number of persons. 
The conference was early agreed as 
t0 the necessity of some sort of defi- 
tite program for studying food habits 
all over the country, among various 
Classes of people, so as to make the 
Stientific findings as worked out in the 
National home economics laboratories 
in Washington and in laboratories all 
Over the country directly applicable 
to every-day home problems. Further 
than this it was suggested that such a 
Program which should probably take 

form of a nation-wide census is 
Meeded to guide production and distri- 
bition. With the knowledge of what 
Pople eat it would then seem to be a 
Simple matter to offer advice to the 
Man who is growing the food as to 
What the man who is buying it wants 
aid why he wants it, and at the same 
time to whisper in the buyer's ear that 

isn’t eating the right sort of food 
ffom the point of view of health and 
ficiency, 

The matter of foods and nutrition 
and the working out of such a nation- 

Study was considered from all 

pants of view by the conference. 
Such a thing be done in the first 
Would housewives feel kindly 
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really the reason for calling a varied ~ 


WHAT DO FOLKS EAT? 


Foods Conference at Washington Argues Question 
By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


toward anyone’s coming into their 
homes and inquiring into the intimate 
workings of their culinary depart- 
ment? The matter of dogs that are 
kept for just such bothersome people 
was even mentioned. Would, after all, 
such an immense expenditure of time 
and money be worth while.in the light 
of the knowledge gotten? How accu- 
rate should such a survey be? Or 
should it rather take the form of ac- 
counting, carefully supervised by some 
one in authority who would go into a 
home and set up careful, accounting 
methods as to just what foods were 
eaten and in what amounts? These 
questions and many others’ were 
brought up and discussed. 

It seemed opportune that the confer- 
ence be called since the recent enact- 
ment of the Purnell bill which has 
made available to the states funds for 
nutrition work. «This, together with 
the fact that there is evidence of a 
new wave of interest over the country 
in regard to food and health and keep- 
ing fit thru eating the right foods 
made it seem practical to the confer- 
ence to make such a study. 


Question As to How to Proceed 


Just what form it should take was 
not so easily settled upon. Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman, a national authority on 
the chemistry of foods and on nutri- 
tion was firm in his stand for very 
careful studies in selected groups all 
over the country. He would apply 
the laboratory methods of weighing 
and measuring carefully both foods 
and families and of carefully kept ac- 
counts of everything eaten over a pe- 
riod of a month or even longer. 

The survey method followed by a 
questionnaire which would supplement 
the information already secured had a 
number of advocates among the group 
for the reason that a larger number 
of people could be reached in this way. 
Others were for checking up on a se- 
lected group of people, taking into ac- 
count the social status, the property 
status, race and religious faith in each 
group of a class. 

But why all this talk about food, 
this sudden and zealous interest in 
what people are eating? Right at this 
point many of you may be feeling that 
it’s much ado about nothing, and that 
a certain group of people meeting 
down in Washington on April 17, might 
have busied themselves with more se- 
rious things. What good can it possi- 
bly do to know what the mill worker’s 
family, the miner’s family, the south- 
ern cotton farmer’s family, what every 
family of every class, in fact, is eat- 
ing three times a day and every day, 
for a week, for a month or longer? 

The point is this, and it seems so 
simple that it hardly warrants expla- 
nation. Incorrect eating is widespread. 
It causes more ills than any other 
thing. Scientists and doctors have 
proved that bad food habits in one 
generation not only decrease the effi- 
ciency and good health of that genera- 
tion but they are likely to visit the 
next generation and the next. Our 
choice of foods as individuals and fam- 
ilies is erratic. We have favorites in 
foods and we overdo them whether 
they are good for us or not. And each 
of us, eating as we please, is contrib- 
uting to the food problem, nutritional, 
agricultural and economic. That may 
sound a bit involved, but it is also a 
simple truth. For example, if all of 
the agencies all over the world know 
what we are eating, and we thru tell- 
ing about our food habits, have at the 
same time found out what we should 
eat and govern our producing and buy- 
ing accordingly, finally certain stand- 
ards will be set up which will doubt- 
less accomplish considerable benefit 
to health. The more optimistic saw 
in it a solution to the agricultural 
situation. 


FORD CARBON 
ARITHMETIC 
Why cheap oils 
cost more than 
Mobiloil SE” 


ARMERS who use Mobiloil “E” in their Fords, res’ 
peatedly report two things: “I use less oil than ever 
before.” “I have less carbon than ever before.” 

These two things are related. Low oil consumption with 
Mobiloil “‘E”’ means that less oil reaches the combustion 
chamber. There is less oil to burn and leave carbon. And 
Mobiloil “E” carbon is a light, dry soot that blows out 
the exhaust. 





























More Power on Hills 


You notice this new freedom 
from carbon particularly on 
the hills. You can drive with 
the spark further advanced. 
You go up easier — quieter. 
You go up on less gas. 


Cleaner Spark Plugs 


You have cleaner spark plugs. 
The spark comes free and hot. 
Full power is assured from the 
fuel. So you get along faster. 
You buy new plugs less often, 
You save on gasoline cone 
sumption. 


Four Quarts Prove It 


Ford, use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” as specified in the Chart 
of Recommendations. For your 
Fordson tractor, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. Vacuum Oil Company, 
Branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City or Minneapolis. 


Drain off the old oil in your 
Ford engine. Pour in 4 quarts 
of Mobiloil “E.” ‘Phen drive 
up some familiar hill and note 
the result. You will find new 
smoothness in running. As the 
months pass, you will notice a 
reduction in carbon and spark 
plug troubles. 

For the differential of your 


Mobiloil E” 
for Fords 


Ay 
be 











ake the chart your guide 
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Protected and Oiled 
Like the Motorin Your Car 

Now you can get a farm engine with working parts just 
as completely protected against metal-cutting, trouble- 
making sand, dust and dirt as the motor in your caf—an 
engine with a simple automatic oiling system that is just 


as effective in keeping the working parts well lubricated 
as the automobile motor. 


John Deere Farm Engine 
The Enclosed — that 
Oils Itse 


You can appreciate the extra years of bet- 

ter service the John Deere will give you, the 

* fewer adjustments and fewer repairs that 

will be needed, because you know the value 

of fully protecting and thoroughly lubri- 
cating the working parts of an engine. 

John Deere engines are built in 1-1/2-, 3- 

Can be furnished with 


into. Worm-and 


and 6-H. P. sizes. 
portable truck. 
Before you buy an engine make it a point 
to see the John Deere Type E. If your John 
Deere dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


ed and 





JOHN 


E TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


HERE’S A REAL 
PUMPING OUTFIT 
It’s the John 


Deere T: E En- 
oan tos dobn 


eere Enclosed 


to get 





ear-drive on 
nek, ey canion- 








DEERE 





. rr 

A real time saver. Dues twice the work of a one 
row cultivator and is just as easy to handle. 
corporates the famous Tower Principle of Sur- 
face Cultivation—kilis weeds, makes dust mulch, 
cuts, crashes and levels in one operation with- 
out damage to the vital plant roots. Adapted to 
@ any sotl-—-successfully used wherever corn is 


Write for free booklet describing Tower Surface 
Mailed free on request. 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 


Mendota, Illinois 


TOWER 





908 Sixth Ave., 














AND BETTER 


ALWAYS 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 


tested. 


When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 


and wear. 


Completely 

and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 





What Is lowa Farm Land Worth? 


(Continued from page 4) 


age of land in corn is above 45 or 
less than 20; or where the percentage 
of land not plowable is above 40. The 
formula would indicate that a farm 
with a ten-year average yield of 60 
bushels of corn per acre and where 
40 per cent of the land is in corn 
would be worth around $220 or $230 an 
acre. Perhaps this is accurate enough 
but I have an uneasy feeling that in 
the case of these exceptional farms 
special factors enter in which make it 
rather inadvisable to depend to any 
large extent on the formula except as 
a starting point. In some cases 60- 
bushel corn. yields are dependent to 
such a large extent on large quantities 
of manure produced by a feeding en- 
terprise which is successful because of 
the business ability of some one man, 
that it may be rather inadvisable to 
figure the land worth as much as the 
formula would indicate, 


While it has nothing to do with land 
value, it is interesting to note that the 
formula suggests that a man can af- 
ford to reduce the percentage of land 
in corn from 40 per cent to 30 per cent 
provided he can thereby raise his 
yields by about three bushels per acre. 
A shift of this sort may_reduce the in- 
come of 100 acres of farm land by $50 
or even more, but in case labor must 
be hired during the summer, the outgo 
may be reduced by a corresponding 
anfount and the net result in terms of 
percentage net return on the land may 
be just as good. This formula taken 
in connection with the soils experi- 
ments and the state of European de- 
mand for our surplus corn and hogs 
suggests the wisdom of reducing very 
materially the percentage of our land 
in corn. From the standpoint of ulti- 
mate land values there is a lot to be 
said for putting a much smaller per- 
centage of our land into corn and at 
the same time getting a larger yield 
per acre. It is surprising how little 
the yield per acre needs to be in- 
creased ‘to compensate for the reduc- 
tion in acreage. It would be a splen- 
did thing for Iowa if she could reduce 
her corn acreage from the _ present 
point of around 11,000,000 acres to 
8,000,000 acres and at the same time 
increase her average acre yield from 
39 to 43 bushels. This would give us 
@ normal production of about 85,000,- 
000 bushels less corn than we now 
have and would enable us to get along 
with somewhat less hired labor. Any 
soils or economic program which looks 
in this direction should have the 
whole-hearted support of every intel- 
ligent lowa citizen. 


The maps which are presented here- 
with make an interesting study. In 
Map A, which gives the ten-year aver- 
age acre yield of corn, it will be noted 
that there are two sections of the state 
where the yields are thirty-five bush- 
els or less, one in southern Iowa, com- 
prising such counties as Ringgold, De- 
catur, Wayne and Appanoose, and the 
other in northern lowa, comprising 
such counties as Worth, Howard, 
Chickasaw and Floyd. The high yield- 
ing section of the state begins with 
Sioux county in the northwest and 
works southeasterly toward Polk coun- 
ty and then proceeds almost straight 
east to the Mississippi river. Scott, 
Cedar and Marshall counties have the 
highest ten-year average of any coun- 
ties in the state. 


Map B deals with the percentage of 
farm land in corn and here it is ap- 
parent that western Iowa has things 
pretty much her own way. In prac- 
tically every county where 38 per cent 
or more of the land is put into corn, 
the soil is either Missouri loess or Wis- 
consin drift. Most of the Iowa drift of 
northeastern Iowa, the Mississippi 
loess of eastern Iowa, and the Kansas 
drift of southern Iowa, permits less 
than 30 per cent of the land being put 
into corn one year with another. 


The C map tells much the same sto- 





ry as the B map, but there are som 
notable exceptions. The Missom 
loess of southwestern Jowa seems fy 
be splendidly adapted to corn, hy 
poorly adapted to small grain. On the 
other hand, the Iowa drift soil of gy 
counties as Floyd, Butler, Grung 
Blackhawk and Bremer seems to 

relatively well adapted to small gra 
and in these counties the percey 

of land in small grain is almost 

much as in corn, whereas in southwegt! 
ern Iowa there is two to three time 
as much land in corn as in small graig 


The D map tells pretty much the 
story of rough land. At a glance egy 
be seen the rough land of the up 
per Mississippi and southern Tow 
and the level plowable land of north 
central, northern and western Iowa, | 
must confess that the 19 per cent 
ure for Cherokee county seems unduly 
high and the 14 per cent figure 
Wayne and Ringgold counties séemy 
unduly low, but aside from this 
D map seems to me to be fairly 
sonable. I presume that in reporting 
to the federal census taker the Wayne 
and Ringgold county farmers figured 
that a high percentage of their pastuy 
land was plowable even tho they never 
intend to plow it. 


It might be interesting if we had 
one more map giving the number of 
bushels of corn produced per hundred 
acres. In that map we would find the 
low point with Allamakee county fp 
extreme northeastern Iowa with 6 
bushels and the high point in extreme 
southwestern Iowa in Fremont county 
with 1,870 bushels. In the main, how 
ever, we would find the heart of the 
Iowa corn belt within a hundred-mile 
radius of Fort Dodge. 


If the average acre of Iowa farm 
















































































































































land without improvements is now 


worth $118, what will it be worth ta 
or twenty years from now? This land 


was worth $200 an acre back in 192%) 


$83 an acre in 1910, $36 an acre ff 
1900, and $21 in 1890. Up until 19201 
had never done anything but go mp 
Now we know that it can go both 
Ways and that the selling price of 
farm land really does have something 
to do in the long run with the pm 
ductive power. 


As I have studied fluctuations 
Iowa land values as they have coverell 


the past fifty years, I have been struck 
with the idea that there are thr 
forges which make for high land 
values: . 

1. A high general price level meat 
ured by such index numbers as Duwi 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2. Hog prices which are high rele 
tive to the general index of prices. 

3. Wages of farm labor which af 
low relative to hog prices and price 
generally. 

If heavy hog prices at Chicago dir 
ing the five-year period from 1935 
1940 average $8.50 a hundred in J 
uary; if the general price level # 
measured by the Bureau of Labor 5i# 
tistics is 40 per cent above 1913, alt 
if farm hand wages by the month wit 
out board are around $50 a mone 
then [f would expect Iowa land valuef 
to be about as they are today, aroull, 
$118 an acre. If, however, with a prie# 
level 40 per cent above pre-war for a 
commodities as measured by Dull 
index number, we have hogs sell 
for $10 a hundred in January at 
cago as the five-year average, then We 
might expect Iowa farm land values # 
be $160 an acre instead of $118 #@ 
acre. An average price of $10 a hit 
dred for hogs at Chicago in Janualy 
over a period of years means © 
price of about 85 cents a bushel 
No. 2 corn at Chicago in January 0 ¥ 
to 70 cents a bushel for new cor @ 
Iowa farms during the early wintef. * 
price of only $8.40 a hundred for Bee" 
hogs at Chicago in January, how 
means in the long run a price aro 
70 cents a bushel for No. 2 com 
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“chicago in January or 50 to 55 cents a 
shel for new corn on Iowa farms 
dering the early winter. 

Fundamentally the problem of Iowa 
jand prices is the restoration of hog 

ces to their pre-war relationship to 

the general price level. Last winter 
with hogs at around $11 a hundred at 
Chicago in January, the relationship 
was just about the same as was en- 
yed before the war. If hogs could 
gontinue to sell at that point winter 
after winter for the next five or ten 
winters and if corn would fall into line 
with hogs, we could expect Iowa land 
within seven years to sell for at least 
$60 an acre higher than it is today. 
Moreover, the price would be fairly 
well justified on the basis of produc- 
tive value. 

Unfortunately we know that hogs 
gold for $11 a hundred last January 
chiefly because there was a shortage, 
a shortage which contributed to mak- 
ing the corn surplus embarrassing. We 
know that normally we have a surplus 
of 20 per cent of our federally inspect- 
ed hog products to export and we 
know that because of the post-war re- 
yersal in trade balances the European 
market is not likely to be very satis- 
factory. We have real reason to fear 
that with normal corn crops and nor- 
mal hog crops there will be a tendency 
toward a price of $9 a hundred at Chi- 
cago in January for hogs and 60 cents 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms dur- 
ing the early winter. Furthermore, 
we have reason to believe that such a 
price for corn and hogs means a price 
for lowa land not so very much higher 
than it is right now. Of course, it is 
possible that new methods of produc- 
ing corn and hogs with less labor will 
tend to increase land values even tho 
¢orn and hog prices do not change rel- 
ative to the general price level. It 
seems prohable, however, that the in- 
yasion of the European corn borer, to- 
gether with the necessity for using 
more limestone and fertilizer as our 
soils get older, will offset any gains 
ofthis sort. In the main it is to be ex- 
pected that Iowa land values will in- 
erease only when it becomes apparent 
that corn and hogs are slowly going to 
fegain their pre-war normal relation- 
ship to the general price level of all 
commodities. 

The greatest wealth of Iowa is her 
soll and the citizens who work that 
soil. The future value of the soil in 
terms of dollars depends on the long 
time trend in corn and hog prices. It 
would seem the part of wisdom for all 
loyal Jowa citizens to avoid getting 
into petty squabbles among them- 
selves as long as they have before 
them the really great problem of con- 
Verting the corn and hogs of the state 
into the most money possible and then 
fansformming that money into terms of 
Satisfactory living. During the past 
six years Iowa farm land has been 
More productive in terms of corn and 
hogs than ever before in history. In 
ite of this productive efficiency, how- 
ever, the price of farm land in many 
counties in Iowa is now only half what 
ft was in 1920 and is actually about 
the same or even less in some counties 
#% in 1915. Efficiency helps but it 
also takes price. This is a problem in 
Which all the citizens of the state are 
Bavely concerned. Because of the 
fact that the problem to a considerable 
&xtent is international in character, 
It is bossible by government legisla- 
tion to help this situation somewhat. 
It is also possible by reducing the 
amount of land in corn and by reduc- 
ing the number of hogs to help the sit- 
Nation. _If nothing is done and we let 

ings drift as they have been during 
tag five years, we can not expect 

immediate change in land val- 
ea Unless intelligent organized ac- 
a some sort is taken by the gov- 
icon to handle the export situation, 

i certed effort to cut the produc- 

. . ©OTn and hogs is taken by corn 
that oer it is to be anticipated 
patie will not increase sO 
tet years “4 any time during the next 
— f course, there are many 

hities where land at the present 








To press the starter button of 
your car and know that the 
engine will respond almost 
instantly— 


To set out on a long trip—even 


ment. 


over the roughest roads—and 


feel assured that the usual me- 
chanical annoyances will not 
delay your journey— 


To buy a car and know that it 
will serve you faithfully for 
years without frequent costly 


That is the expression, in terms 
of steel, of an inflexible ideal— 
the ideal to build: well and never 
to relax from a program of con- 
stant and progressive better- 


How well the car deserves the 
tribute you will realize when 
you know that more than 90% 


of all the motor cars Dodge 


overhauling— 


To know, too, that expensive 
refinishing will be found unnec- 
essary, and that when you come 
to sell or exchange the car it 
will bring an exceptional price— 


That is dependability, as the 
public has come to apply the 
word to Dodge Brothers Motor 


Car. 


That is character built by men 
into a product. 


Brothers have built during the 
past eleven years are still in 
active service. 


And remember that this aston- 


ishing record was established 
before Dodge Brothers new and 
improved motor cars were re- 
leased in January. 


Far surpassing their past best 
in sturdiness, as well as in 
beauty and smooth engine oper- 
ation, these new Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Cars are destined to 
break their own unbroken record 
for dependability and long life. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $995 


f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce Brotners. Inc. Derroir 


Donse Brotners (CAnana) imirenp 


SRONTO ONTARIO 


Doos6eE BROTHERS 
MOTORCARS 





time is selling far too cheap because of 
a bad banking situation and in such 
localities a decided reaction upward is 
to be expected in the near future. In 
the main, however, it is probable if 
things are allowed to drift that lowa 
farm land values will not change 
greatly during the next ten years. 





Corn Borer Circular 

When the European corn borer 
reaches Iowa, as it eventually will, 
corn growing practice will have to be 
greatly modified. Leaving the stand- 
ing stalks in the field till spring fur- 
nishes the most favorable@ conditions 
for the corn borer. The progress to- 
wards Iowa is at the rate of five to 
twenty miles per year. They could be 
easily brought into the state in some 
material from the infected regions. 
The borers feed and harbor on many 
other plants besides corn. Hence the 
need of a stringent quarantine and 
thoro inspection service. The dangers, 





and the means of combatting the Bu- 
ropean corn borer are set forth by C. 
J. Drake in Circular No. 100, “The Eu- 
ropean Corn Borer,” just issued by the 
Iowa experiment station at Ames, and 
may be had upon request. 





Protecting Oil Trucks From 
Static Electricity 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Why do oil trucks always carry a | 


chain that hangs on the ground?” 

The chains dragging on the ground 
which most oil trucks carry are a sort 
of lightning rod protection, not against 
real lightning, but against the static 
sparks which often jumped from the 
tank to the can when the cans were 
filled. This is the same kind of a 
spark that we see when we stroke @ 
cat in the dark, and while these are 
too small to see in the daytime, they 
are sufficient to set off the vapor from 
gasoline. 











7,” Farm Rent Plus 


General Taxes 
Paid Investors 
in Our Farms 


XK 


As evidence of our confidence in 
the earning power of Straus Quality 
Farms, we will agree to rent for two 
years following sale settlement, any 
farm we sell during 1926, for an an- 
nual cash rental equal to 5% of the 
purchase price, and in addition we 
will pay the general land taxes for 
those two years. Our farms are choice 
country homes, priced on their es- 
timated earning power and offered 
on very reasonable terms. Large il- 
lustrated catalog sent on request, free 
of cost or obligation. Write for it today. 


The Straus Bros. Co. 
Farm Merchants Since 1860 
Home Office: 136 E. Wayne St. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
XN Pas 
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KILLING QUACK GRASS 


Farmers Succeed In Combat With This Pest 





quack grass. 
for publication. W. L 
prize; 
Mich., third. 


field pest. 





Some time ago we asked for methods of successfully eradicating 
Among the numerous replies we have selected the following 
Grout, Beaver Creek, Minn., was awarded first 
Merle J. Bell, Walnut Grove, Minn., second; G. S. Felt, Sparta, 
Fall plowing, extra working in the spring with disk and 
harrow, late planting and extra cultivation of the corn or similar crop 
during the growing season, is the key to success. 
more work applied by the right method, is the secret of conquering this 


Work, and especially 








N TELLING how he warred and won 

a battle with quack grass, W. I. 
Grout, of Rock county, Minnesota, 
says: 

“Had an old field of about twenty- 
five acres that had been in pasture for 
some time. When I broke it up there 
were about a dozen patches of quack 
grass, ranging in size from a wagon 
wheel to forty feet across. About 
twelve years ago I plowed this field 
rather late in the fall about the usual 
depth and let it lay rough till the 
ground thawed out in the spring. As 
soon as the patches were green enough 
s0 I could see them I disked them 
thoroly. I then replowed them with 
a walking plow and disked until the 
sod was mellow and pulverized. I 
kept working them with a common cul- 
tivator up until about the 25th of 
May. Then I[ gave the, whole field a 
good disking and harrowing, planted 
it to corn, May 30 and 31. I then cul- 
tivated behind the planter; cultivated 
the whole field five times more after 
corn was up. Never had any quack 
grass in that field since, and I raised 
fifty bushels of good sound corn per 
acre while killing the quack.” 

M. J. Bell, of Murray county, Min- 
nesota, tells of his method as follows: 

“To start with, it is preferable if 
your field has been in grass for three 
or four years, so that the roots have 
matted close to the top of the ground, 
altho this is not essential. Plow this 
early, say July or forepart of August. 
A crop of hay could be taken off, or 
the ground used as pasture, or a small 
grain crop harvested. Plowing at this 
time is also hard on any other weed 
that might be in the same field. Plow 
about four inches deep in a sod field, 
and perhaps a little deeper in a cul- 
tivated field, and then let it lay and 
grow until about November 1, when, 
if your field is badly and evenly in- 
fested so there is no harm in dragging 
roots and spreading the quack grass to 
other parts of the field, go in with a 
epring tooth harrow and work it over 
and over until the roots are mostly 
on top of the ground. This will be 
accomplished much quicker and with 
less work if the ground is dry. But 
if the quack grass is only in patches, I 
do not go into the field with the spring 
tooth harrow at all, as I think this is 
the very best way to spread the roots 
and th¢y will gather on the teeth 
while going thru the patch and then 
string along in the moist dirt and ev- 
ery one that drops off will grow. I 
would very much prefer going in with 
the gang and plowing the patches; or 
in the case of patches, let it lay after 
the August plowing until just after the 
small grain is in the following spring, 
then go in and plow patches deep, 
double disk it all and forget it until 
about the 15th or 20th of May, when 
your corn for grain is all in. Even 
the ist of June is not too late if it 
~ an not be taken care of sooner. By 
-. this time the spring rains and new 
~ growth of quack grass has the ground 
packed so you can go in and plow it 

- again. This time plow it just as shal- 
~ low as the plow will scour and work. 

Four horses will handle a gang nicely 

and much handier to turn with than 

five or six would be. Then double 
Ex: disk it all, drag and plant to fodder 
“corn. If the field is large enough it is 


; - wise to check so as to cultivate both 


Es Ways, then blind cultivate and harrow 


erosswise of cultivating. Now the 


main thing in this last operation is to 
work fast. It would be fine if the 
field is not too large, to put on force 
enough to do this last plowing, disk- 
ing, dragging, planting, blind culti- 
vating and dragging in two or three 
days as the corn planted this late will 
soon come up. If the blind cultivat- 
ing is put off for a day or two after 
planting it may rain and prevent this 
cultivation. 


“This system may seem to be a hard 
one, but the man who thinks he is go- 





} ing to get rid of quack grass easy is 


sure to fail. If it is handled this way 
for one year you sure have the upper 
hand on it. Be sure to follow the 
next year with another corn crop or 
some other cultivated crop. You will 
then have but very little quack to 
fight.” 


Michigan farmers also have quack’ 


grass and G. S. Felt, of Kent county, 
tells of his conquest. He says: 
“Quack grass, with its densely mat- 
ted masses of tough roots, seems like 
a formidable foe, and’ it is, with the 
cultivation given ordinary cultivated 
crops. The three or four cultivations 
that are usually given a crop during 
the growing season, merely spread the 


"pest by dragging the roots to unin- 


fested parts of the field, where, after 
the cultivating season is over, the 
newly established patches grow and 
spread and thrive apace. 
“Eradicating quack grass is not by 
any means a hopeless task, however, 
as it can be accomplished in six or 
eight weeks. Like every other plant, 
quack grass must breathe, which it 
does thru its leaves or blades. If 
these blades can be prevented from 





forming for six or eight weeks, 
roots will die. " 

“The ground should be plowed 
the fall or early spring (fall plowjny 
is best) and then disked or draggeg: 
with a spring tooth harrow as often a 
the blades begin to appear, which @ 
usually about every four or five day 
Alternating the use of the disk ang 
spring tooth seems to work very we 
The spring tooth harrow is an imp 
ment that is not used to any gre 
extent in Iowa, but it is a most exeg, 
lent tool for this purpose, as the teeth 
tear loose and drag up great quant, 
ties of the matted roots, which yf 
soon become so thick on the surface 
the ground that they interfere wii 
the program. They should be raked 
up and hauled away. There is no dap 
ger of the roots growing after they 
have been well dried. 

“This procedure will have go @ 
couraged the quack grass by June {| 
to 15 that some short season crop cay 
be grown with no danger from the 
pest. It necessitates labor but it ig 
the only way to eradicate the wee@ 
where it has become _ generalized 
Small patches can be smothered with 
tar paper.” 








at Your 
Money 


1. Another Chance | 2. 


By Using 


-time tested 


Better Protec- 
tion for Your 
Buildings 


You Get Three Vaiues 


Minnesota Paints 


3. More Paint Pro- 


tection for 
Your Money 





Minnesota Paint is a North- 
western product. We make 
our own Minnesota Linseed 
Oil and use only Northwest 
flax. 


It is universally recognized that 
Northwest flax makes the best 
linseed oil for paint. But there is 
not endugh flax grown here to meet 
the requirements for all the paint 
made in the United States. This 
year, especially, a large amount of 
paint will have to be made with 
linseed oil pressed from foreign 
seed. 

Being located right here, we can 
get all the Northwest flax we need 
for the Minnesota Linseed Oil aud 
Minnesota Paints. You are sure 
of getting Northwest flax linseed oil 

e when you buy Minnesota Paints. 


Besides, you are keeping your 
money in circulation at home and 
helping the prosperity of the North- 
west and your own welfare when 
you patronize home industries. 


You make money by using Minne- 
They increase the value, 


sota Paints. 


attractiveness and comfort of your 
Use them this spring on the 
exterior of your buildings to protect 
You will enjoy your 


farm. 


their value. 


home more, too, if its walls and ceil- 
ings are finished with Minnesota In- 





For fifty-six years Minne- 
sota Paints have made good 
in this severe and change- 
able Northwest climate. 
They have proved their 
greater resistance to the ele- 
ments and their greater 
durability. 

They -give better protec- 
tion and last longer because 
they are made only with pure 
Linseed Oil pressed from 
Northwest flax and because 
they contain no adulterants 
of substitutes for the real 
paint pigments (see the good 
old reliable formula on the 
can.) 

Insure your building 
against decay. Make the 
best paint investment by 
using Minnesota Paints. 





Minnesota Paint goes far- 
ther—that’s one reason why 
it is the most inexpensive 
paint to use. Its purity and 
the abundance of the best 
possible ingredients used in 
its manufacture make it cov- 
er more surface per gallon 
and still be the best protec- 
tion you can buy. 

You can easily prove this 
to your own satisfaction by 
taking an equal quantity of 
Minnesota Paint and a low- 
er-priced paint and spreading 
them out on a board as far 
as they will go. In actual 
tests, Minnesota Paints have 
covered from 25 to 50% more 
surface, 


terior Finishes and the woodwork’ 
floors and furniture are brightened up 
with Minnesota Stains and Varnishes, 
and enamels. 

See your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer 
orwrite us for beautiful color folder giv- 
ing valuable information about color 
schemes and the proper use of paints. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co, 1115 South 3rd St, Minneapolis, Minn 


For every 
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Central States Extension 
Conference 

Home economics extension people 
fom thirteen different states and 
ihe heads of departments from the na- 
tional extension offices in Washington, 
p, C., met last week at Ames for the 
annual Central States Conference. To 
the outsider, it would seem to be a 
grand exchange of experiences in re- 
gard to extension work. Successes, 
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quanth# gilures, knowledge, methods, all were 
ich wil} , 

ed into the pot and every one 
rface of dump: 


fished out the things that would be 


re wif i 
ful to carry back into extension 
> raked help 


york,in the home state. 
no dam For four days the exchanging of 
er they jdeas went on. They talked of girls’ 

dubs, of the profession of home-mak- 
80 dig ing, how it has been dignified thru 
Jung . extension—“the farm woman’s col- 
rOD Cal lege”; of standards in housewifery; of 
om home accounts; of new lines of 
. thought for farm women. 
. The whole broad scope of extension, 
ral in fact, was covered in the conference, 
ed with and these women represented here, 

whom we have learned to term “spe- 
ee 


cialists,’"—tho, like the home demon. 
stration agents, they are really spe- 
calists in everything pertaining to the 
home—gave first-hand facts of the ex- 
tension projects being carried on in 
their home states. 

It was interesting to note that the 
women attending spent very little time 
on actual organization problems, which 
would seem to prove that “the farm 
woman's college” is a fairly well-set- 
tled institution and that the question 
of getting women interested is no long- 
er a problem. Rather, most of the 
time was spent by the specialists on 
what subjects are taught and how. 

The conference was opened with a 
general meeting Monday morning, 
April 26, by Dr. Clyde W. Warburton, 
head of extension work in the United 
States. Dr. Warburton spoke of the 
newer problems of the extension de- 
partment, emphasizing the need for 
tendering help to every community 
thruout the country that desires it, of 
the possibilities for accomplishment 
thru co-operation with Four-H Club 
boys and girls, and of meeting the 
needs of farm groups everywhere for 
social and educational help by organ- 
izing down to every neighborhood. 

Following this, on Monday after- 
noon, the home economics meetings 
Were split into two sections, hame 
Management and nutrition. The term 
“home management,” as applied in this 
Meeting, meant more than it had at 
Previous yearly meetings. Instead of 

| Pertaining strictly to labor saving de- 
Vices and accounts of time and money 
spent, as heretofore, it has been ex- 
panded—or perhaps extended would be 
the better word—to include everything 
Under the roof of home. Home man- 
agement, it was pointed out, has direct 
Telation to everything in the home. 

However, the culinary department of 
home, as it embodies feeding for 
health, was lifted out bodily and given 
& place to itself on the program—prob- 
ably because the job of feeding the 
family is so important that it.stands 
alone in any teaching course. At any 
fate, this group conference of nutri- 
tion specialists decided that new stan- 
dards are needed for further teaching. 
For instance, height and weight stan- 
dards for health in children and adults 
set up several years ago—such stan- 

dards as all of you are familiar with 
thru the nutrition extension courses— 
» fe very much at fault. Why? Be- 
| use races of people differ, because 
there is such a grand mixture of the 
| faces, because characters of physique 
— be inherited which in no way af- 
oe the health and which may have 
© direct bearing on nutrition, and, 
» 80 Many other becauses! 
so of the subjects covered in the 
ot . meetings thru the four days 
conference were: Food selec- 
m for the family, co-ordinating the 
and school program of child 
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They know its time proved value, its rare smoothness 
and performance, its sturdiness and economy 




















OF COURSE YOU WANT A “SIX” THAT IS TIME PROVED 





Essex proved that everyone wants a ‘‘Six.’’ But low price 
is not the only reason why 300,000 owners are praising it 
so highly, nor does price alone explain the reason for its 
continued sales leadership. ‘Time proved qualities are what 
owners talk about. They speak of the little attention Essex 
requires and of how infrequent and small is the service cost. 


They tell of economy in fuel, oil and tires. And they 
praise Essex smoothness in performance, its nimbleness 
and its power. They are the greatest Essex sales influence. 


The Essex motor is built under Super-Six patents that give 
a performance andqualityexclusive to this famous principle. 
Because of its vast production and the constant 
development of economical and precision 
methods of manufacturing its cost is little more 
than the lowest priced car on the market. Can 
you ignore such facts in the choice of your car? 





&. 
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The “A. Y. D.”—Aet Your Door plan 
chandising automobiles. 
for your car equipped and delivered 





At Your Door 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex dealers 
now quote “At Your 
Door” prices, includ- 
ing freight, tax and the 
following equipment: 


Front and Rear Bamp- 
ers; Automatic Wind- 













sion Lock (built-in); 
Radiator Shutters; 

Combina- 
tion Stop aad Tail Light 








Convenient and Easy Purchase Terms 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








feeding, food preparation, home and 
community food supply, health con- 
tests and health clubs, correct posture, 
the outward manifestations of optimal 
growth and nutrition in children, new 
ideas in pre-natal and infant feeding, 
the role of diet in lactation, important 
recommendations on canning by Dr. 
Louise Stanley, of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C., and re- 
cent vitamin information. 


On the last day of the nutrition 
meetings, ten children, ranging all the 
way from two to fifteen years, were 
brought in, and Dr. Bordon S. Veeder, 
professor of pediatrics, Washington 
University, St. Louis, pointed out evi- 
dence of either good or bad nutrition 








as well as evidences of good or bad 
development in bones, muscles, etc. 








Meanwhile, the home management 
discussion groups dealt with such sub- 
jects as personal efficiency for the 
home-maker, home finances, labor sav- 
ing devices, kitchen arrangement. In 
connection with the latter, two trips 
were made thru the new home econom- 
ics building at Iowa State College, 
where all sorts of devices were seen in 
action and where kitchen arrangement 
was observed. 

Each state brought an exhibit of the 
extension work carried on the past 
year and these were prominently dis- 
played in much the same manner as 
as are the home economics exhibits 
shown at the state fair, except that, 
instead of being county exhibits of 
work, they showed state-wide work.— 
Josephine Wylie. 
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Rhubarb—A Valuable Food’ 


From a botanical standpoint, rhu- 
barb is not a fruit, altho its great and 
general usage might tend to give it 
place among the fruits. Due to its 
acid content, rhubarb has a delicious, 


piquant flavor, which is important for 
the reason that it stimulates the flow 
of digestive juices. 
The ash content of rhubarb is high 
and it is also rich in the food elements 
known as vitamins B and C, which 
have the effect of stimulating the ap- 
petite and eliminating scurvy. 
Home economists strongly recom- 
mend the use of rhubarb in the prep- 
aration of spring menus. The follow- 
ing recipes have been evolved to sup- 
plement the housewife’s favorite rhu- 
barb formula: 
Rhubarb Pie—Filling: Three cups 
rhubarb, one and one-half cups sugar. 
Pastry: Two cups pastry flour, one- 
half cup cold fat, one teaspoon salt, 
one tablespoon evaporated milk dilut- 
ed with three and one-half tablespoons 
cold water. 
Make the pastry in the usual way. 
Line large, deep pie tin with the paste 
and fill with rhubarb cut into one-quar- 
ter-inch pieces. Sprinkle sugar over 
top. Moisten rim of crust with cold 
water; place on top crust. Press edges 
of lower and upper doughs firmly to- 
gether. Bake ina 425 degrees F. oven 
until a golden brown. A mixture of 
equal parts of rhubarb and strawber- 
ries is a delicious variety. Makes one 
large pie. 
_ Scalloped Rhubarb—Three cups 
chopped rhubarb, one and one-fourth 
cups sugar, two cups bread crumbs, 
one orange rind and juice, one-fourth 
teaspoon cinnamon, one-fourth tea- 
spoon nutmeg, two tablespoons butter, 
one-fourth cup water. 

Melt the butter and add the crumbs; 
mix the sugar, spice and orange rind. 
Place one-fourth of the crumbs in bot- 
tom of buttered baking dish, then one- 
half of the rhubarb. Sprinkle with 
one-half the sugar and spices. Repeat. 
Sprinkle orange juice and water over 
the top, and put the rest of the 
crumbs on top. Cover closely, cook 
forty-five minutes in a 400 degrees F. 
oven. Uncover the last ten minutes to 
brown. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream sauce. 





Give a Mail Order Party 


HILE we are making out our 


mail order lists for seeds and 
silks and what-not, let’s plan and give 
a mail order party. Here’s how we 
will do it: 

The invitations will go out typewrit- 
ten if possible, or written on blanks 
from some well-known mail order 
house. When the guests arrive they 
are instructed that they must choose 
business partners and the men are then 
given more mail order sheets, listing 
partners available under such descrip- 
tions as: 

°1996-A—Blonde, hard-working wo 
man, marked down from last year. On 
approval, or how will you have her? 

1997-A—Brunette, hard-working wo 
Man, easy to get along with if man- 
aged tactfully. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 
cS 1998-A—Red-haired, temperamental, 

‘ornamental rather than practical wo 
~ man. Hard-working on occasions. A 
_ good worker if tactfully managed. 

1999-A—Brunette or blonde, accord- 

ing to what you want, good-natured 
woman with a big, broad view on life. 
1996-B—Smart, intelligent woman, 


“ " who can cook pancakes and fry pota- 


toes without burning them. Has also 


1997-B—Special for March only, hen- 
hued Missus of staying-at-home 


qualities, industrious and good-natured. 

1998-B—Special for April only, in- 
dustrious woman of long-haired vari- 
ety, jolly disposition, can cook and 
wash dishes. 

1999-B—Capable woman of industri- 
ous habits and economical with part- 
ner’s money, no matter how tempting 
the millinery display. Either blonde 
or brunette or corn or Duroc-Jersey 
colored. State color preferred. 

The ladies have been given the num- 
bers listed and partners are assigned 
amid a great deal of merriment. After 
the business partners are established, 
they are given nmil order catalogs and 
blanks, and each couple is instructed 
to order a bill of goods amounting to 
$69.74, a prize to be given to the ones 
who get the most and the best for the 
money. There will be frantic bargain 
hunting and heated debates among the 
business partners as to whether six- 
teen packages of safety pins are not of 
greater value than a gross of shaving 
soap, ete. Finally the orders are col- 
lected and read and voted upon. The 
one receiving the most votes is award- 
ed the prize. 

The men are then instructed to write 
a catalog description of some article 
of wor n’s wearing apparel. If they 
can illustrate it, all the better. Mean- 
while the women are describing and 
illustrating some piece of farm ma- 


chinery. These are collected and voted 


on as before, the most clever ones be- , 


ing awarded some such prizes as 
clipped coupons offering something 
wonderful for nothing. 

Along about the usual time for serv- 
ing refreshments, menu cards and 
more order blanks are distributed. 
Each guest is given a pencil and told 
to make out the supper choice. The 
menus are written out in the catalog 
form—for example: 

283845-A—Chicken salad sandwiches. 
Three parts white meat, one part dark 
meat, salad dressing, seasoning, lettuce 
leaf, one part celery. Extra value. 

28345-B—Two-crust or One-crust vari- 
eties, peach, pumpkin or apple pie. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. State preference, as, hot or cold, 
juicy or solid. 

28345-C—-Coffee, Java, percolated or 
boiled, with or without cream, hot, 
with or without sugar, clear. State 
preference. Goods not returnable by 
mail. 

28345-D—Coffee, Java; same as above 
only lukewarm. 

The suppers are already prepared and 
put in boxes, one box for each couple 
(each pair of business partners). The 
boxes are wrapped in paper and tied 
with a cord string with the orders as 
made out attached to the delivered sup- 
per box. 


What About the Floors? 


E USUALLY think of our floors 

as being a part of the back- 
ground of our homes, together with 
the walls and ceilings. This is quite 
true, but really floors are more than 
this—-they are the foundation of a 
room. For this reason floors and floor 
coverings should be darker in color 
than the walls, giving the effect of 
permanence and stability. 

Today, as never before, simplicity 
reigns in house furnishings, and to 
the average home maker, we find that 
the plainer, simpler rugs or carpets 
present fewer complications than the 
ones in vivid colorings. Generally 
speaking, living roqms, dining rooms, 
halls, bed rooms and so forth are 
more restful and _ satisfying if the 
floors are covered with a neutral color 
—soft browns or grays with perhaps a 
small pattern in a color which is found 
in the walls, curtains or furnishings. 

There is only one objection to rugs 
or carpets in a perfectly plain color 
and that is they show every foot print 
as well as stains or threads from sew- 
ing. Especially is this true in homes 
where there are children. Our homes 
are to be lived in and the old-fash- 
ioned parlor shut away from the 
youngsters is far out of date. 


Linoleum a Good Floor Covering 


It is interesting to know that we are 
increasing in the use of linoleum, and 
to me nothing is more appropriate for 
the farm home. It comes in fascinat- 
ing colors and designs fitting for any 
room in the house and it has the ad- 
vantage of being easily cared for and 
a pleasant tread. The first expense of 
a good inlaid linoleum floor, properly 
laid is about the same as that of a 
good hardwood floor. Look thru some 
of your favorite magazines and send 
for particulars concerning linoleum. 
These firms will gladly send you the 
required information as well as sug- 
gestive pictures. 

One of the most inviting, cheerful 
farm living rooms I have been in 
solved the problem of soft wood floors 
by covering them with a black and 
gray linoleum. Could anything be 
prettier than this room with its walls 
painted gray, curtains of yellow ging- 
ham, then small braided rugs in gray, 


black and green placed here and there. 
You'll be delighted with a well-select- 
ed linoleum. With harvest hands or 
children eating in the dining room, 
surely nothing could give more satis- 
faction and comfort. 

Linoleum is best laid by cementing 
it onto a lining of builders’ felt, which 
has been pasted to the floor. This pro- 
tects it from shrinkage, gives a smooth 
finish and a better tread. Tacks and 
brads are ruinous to linoleum and 
should be avoided if possible. It 
should be waxed like a hard wood 
floor and printed linoleum should have 
two coats of clear varnish. 

The renter or tenant has a difficult 
problem. They must adapt their house 
furnishings to any house they might 
move into, and again let me say, keep 
your rugs in neutral colors whether 
they be of wool, cotton or linoleum. 

Appropriate rugs of good wearing 
qualities are worth paying for, more 
perhaps than any other bit of furnish- 
ing, but if economy is necessary, we 
must know the types of rugs, their pe- 
culiar characteristics and wearing abil- 
ity. The pattern and size of a rug 
affect the apparent size of the room. 
For a very small room that you wish 
might look larger, a small patterned 
carpet or rug covering all or nearly all 
of the floor is best. 

Not long ago I was in a home where 
there was a small hall, a small living 
room, dining room and solarium that 
were thrown together by large open- 
ings and the floors were covered with 
vari-colored rugs—some large and 
some small. The room arrangement 
was lovely but there was a feeling of 
unrest, too many splotches of color 
on the floor fighting for supremacy. I 
was in this same home some time later 
and immediately I sensed a change of 
roominess and ease. The three rooms 
and hall had been carpeted completely 
with a mauve, small patterned carpet 
and the effect was unbelievable but 
charming. 

A big expansive room carries a pat- 
terned rug and a dining room is lovely 
if carried out in colorful designs. 

Oriental rugs are rich in color pos- 
sibilities. They are appropriate in 
most rooms but since they are import- 
ed, the cost seems great. They are 


a permanent delight if chosen wisely 
Very interesting history is Centered 
about the weaving of oriental rugs ang 
is a subject to itself. } 

We are more familiar with domestig 
rugs or carpets. They are distin. 
guished by the various weaves. j 
closer the weave the more durabje the | 
carpet will be and consequently when 
we go to purchase rugs and carpets we 
must look well on the under side, hg 
yarns used in weaving are worsted, 
woolen, cotton, linen, jute and hemp, 

Ingrain carpet has both sides alike 
only that the colors are reversible, 
is flat and ribbed and gives excellent 
wear. Art squares are made with or 
without a border in pleasing colors, 
and is a good purchase where economy 
is necessary. These are best suited 
for bed rooms. 


Brussels Carpet Very Serviceable 


Brussels carpet gives a heat, clean 
look but not a rich effect. They are 
most practical, easily cleaned, and fing 
favor in country homes. Brussels 
comes in “body” or “tapestry” but we 
are more familiar with the latter sineg 
it is less expensive. Body brussels {s 
the original type with a looped pile 
surface and a more intricate method 
of weaving color. 

Wilton carpets and rugs are much 
like the Brussels, but the weave ig 
firmer and the loops are cut to form 
a rich luxurious effect. You will find 
many grades of Wilton but it will pay 
to buy the best. These rugs are prob 
ably used more than any other weave 
since the designs and colors are pleas 
ing and adaptable. Wilton velvet is 
a weave containing less worsted. 4A 
printed velvet rug has the colors 
printed in after it is woven and is less 
expensive. ; 

Axminster carpets and rugs are 
coarser, and the pile is higher and less 
limited in color than Wilton. It # 
woven much like an oriental but less 
costly. A good quality Axminster i 
very durable but look closely when 
you buy for many are loosely woven 
‘and in poor colors. 

Nothing surpasses the old-fashioned 
rag rugs and carpets for countty 
homes. They may be made to carry 
out; any color scheme, but it is impor 
tant:that they be woven heavy, so that 
they will lay to the floor. These rag 
rugs and carpets are washable. Wé 
all love those old braided rugs, for 
they fit so charmingly in homes fir 
nished in the colonial day furniture. 
Rugs crocheted or knitted, either if 
the home or commercially, are becom 
ing if properly made to hold theif 
shape. 

The hooked rug is again populat 
and happy are those who claim one of 
these gay rugs that our grandmothet 
loved so well. 

Fiber and grass rugs are attractive 
in country homes and considering theif 
cost, are quite durable. There are pat 


- terns adaptable to any color scheme 


almost. 

A lining of felt and paper lengths 
the life of your rug and improves if 
appearance; especially is this true if 
the flocr is uneven. 

It is important that we remembeF 
always to have a harmonious blending 
of floor coverings where rooms are at 
joining and open into each other. Thé 
colors must not jar or mar an othe 
wise pleasing setting. If your wall 
are papered with pronounced figures 
and colors, keep the curtains and rug 
plain and of a color that is found # 
the paper. Or if the walls are plait) 
you may use figured curtains and ® 
figured or plain rug.—Ruth Jacobs. 





RESTAURANT HUMOR 
Waiter: ‘Yes, sir, we’re very up-to 
date. Everything here is cooked by @* 
tricity.”’ og 
Diner: “I wonder if you would 3 
giving this steak another shock?” 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


: ah by any other paper until! special written ;ermission has been obtained. 
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Abraham and the Strangers 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 16, 1926. Genesis, 18:1-8, 
16-19.) 


“And Jehovah appeared unto him by 
the oaks of Mamre, as he sat in the 
tent door in the heat of the day; (2) 
and he lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and, lo, three men stood over against 


him: and when he saw them, he ran 


to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed himself to the earth, .(3) and 
said, My lord, if now I have found fa- 
yor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy servant: (4) let now a 
little water be fetched, and wash your 
feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree: (5) and I will fetch a morsel of 
pread, and strengthen ye your heart: 
after that ye shall pass on: forasmuch 
as ye are come to your servant. And 
they said, So do, as thou hast said. 
(6) And Abraham hastened into the 
tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes. (7) And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and 
fetched a calf tender and good, and 
gave it unto the servant; and he hast- 
ed to dress it. (8) And he took but- 
ter, and milk, and the calf which he 
had dressed, and set it before them; 
and he stood by them under the tree, 
and they did eat. ... (16) And the 
men rose up from thence, and looked 
toward Sodom: and Abraham went 
with them to bring them on the way. 
(17) And Jehovah said, Shall I hide 
from Abraham that which I do; (18) 
seeing that Abraham shall surely be- 
come a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him? (19) For I have 
known him, to the end that he may 
command his children and his house- 
hold after him, that they may keep 
the way of Jehovah, to do righteous- 
hess and justice; to the end that Jeho- 
vah may bring upon Abraham that 
which he hath spoken of him.” 





Before entering upon the greater 
truths of this lesson I can not refrain 
from calling attention to the picture 
of the hospitality of the patriarchal 
days contained in the first part of the 
chapter. Nowhere is there revealed 
in writings sacred or profane a more 
delightful picture of the true Christian 
gentleman. Abraham, the ranchman, 
sitting in his tent in the hottest part 
of what was no doubt a hot day in a 
hot country, sees three strangers com- 
ing, and, unmindful of his age (nearly 
one hundred), he runs to meet them, 
begs them to stop and cool their feet 
and partake of a morsel of bread. He 
brings from the herds a calf “tender 
and good,” and gives it to a servant 
to dress it quickly, asks Sarah to pre- 
Pare biscuit (as we would say), and, 
adding butter and milk to the tender 
veal, serves this home-made country 
fare under the shade of a tree, himself 
Meanwhile waiting on them as a 
servant, and then going with them to 
show them on their way. The digni- 
fied, kindly, polite ways of the aged 
Patriarch are an example for us, young 
and old. 

While these were all strangers at 
the first, as Paul intimates, “Forget 
Not to show love unto strangers: for 
thereby some have entertained angels 
tawares,” Abraham was not long in 
discovering that one of them was 
more than man. 

Fourteen years before this, when the 
first direct promise of a child of his 
Own had been given, Sarah had taken 
her own way of fulfilling it by in- 
Stalling Hagar the Egyptian as a sec- 


_ ondary wife. Naturally she dealt 





hardly with her afterwards and Hagar 
fled to Egypt. On the way she was 
met by the angel, not an angel but 
THE angel of the Lord, who told her 
to return and put up with Sarah's per- 
secution, which Abraham, by the way, 
did not seem able to prevent. (What 
man could have prevented it under the 
circumstances?) And she received the 
promise, quite inconsistent with. the 
language of a mere angel or messen- 
ger. (See Genesis, 16:10-12.) That 
the Divine could appear as a man in 
human form would naturally be the 
lesson fixed in the mind of Abraham 
by the story of Hagar when she re- 
turned, 


That there was a superior dignity in 
the outward bearing of one of these 
visitors is apparent from the first 
words of Abraham’s address, “My 
lord” (Genesis, 18:3). That this visitor 
was more than man was apparent to 
Abraham by his repeating to him the 
Divine message of fourteen years be- 
fore, thus showing his familiarity with 
the Divine purposes, and especially 
with that one which lay nearest the 
heart of Abraham and for the fulfill- 
ment of which he so ardently longed. 
Why should not the Almighty in this 
very beginning .of the chosen race 
speak as a man to his friend with the 
one man whom He had chosen to be 
the head of the chosen race, and “the 
father of all them which believed?” 

It is quite true that pure Divinity, 
the Absolute, the First Great Cause, 
can not be seen nor indeed really con- 
ceived by mortal man. It is beyond 
the limits of human thought. “No man 
hath seen God at any time.”’ But “God 
manifest in the flesh,” brought within 
the limits of time and space, is within 
our comprehension, altho how it can 
be done is as incomprehensible as the 
conception of pure Divinity. So the 
apostle says, “the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” 

As man was made in the image and 
after the likeness of God (Genesis, 
1:26), there must be a common point 
where God and man may meet and 
hold communion. That point is where 
God is made manifest in the flesh. 
“And the Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father), full of grace and 
truth.” 

The Old Testament bears abundant 
testimony that before His incarnation 
as the Son of Mary, He whom we call 
Jesus appeared to the great spiritual 
leaders in olden times; to Moses in the 
burning bush, to Jacob at Peniel, to 
Joshua as the captain 


of the Lord’s | 
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In all the world 
no flavor like Kellogg’s 


GOLDEN-CRISP flakes of corn. So toasty- 
tempting! So good—children simply love 
them! 

Serve Kellogg’s for the kiddies’ evening 
meal. Light and easily digested. Never 
tough or leathery. 


Sold by all grocers in the red and green 
cartons. Be sure to get Kellogg’s. Imita- 
tions cannot bring such flavor and crisphess. 

Send for Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears. 
Children love these beau- 
tiful cloth dolls. 12” to 
15” high—lithographed 
in six colors. 10c and the 
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hosts, guided the children of Israel 
thru the wilderness (Exodus, 20:21), | 


and whom Malachi describes 
messenger of the coygnant. God has 
always dealt with man thru the Divine 
Man whom the prophets called “Im- 
manuel,” “God with us.” Man can be 
saved only by than. The Divine Man 
is the only possible meeting place be- 
tween God and man, and He here talks 
to Abraham as the “friend of God.” 

Abraham had seen many revelations 
of the Divine will before, some perhaps 
as we have them when we know we 
are in the path of duty, some by vision. 
Now the intimacy becomes closer, and 
the Divine Man now talks to Abraham 
as a man talks with his friend. This 
whole chapter is a talk as of one friend 
to another. 

This one whom Abraham calls lord 
is represented as saying to Himself: 
Shall I not talk to my friend Abraham 
of what I am about to do? I know 
him thoroly. He is a man whom I can 
trust, a man who will bring up his 
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a hundred times 
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No scale is more serviceable on the farm than 
the Fairbanks Portable Scale. You can do all 
kinds of light weighing on it, such a8 weighing 4 
for market, mixing feeds and fertilizers, check- 2 
ing weights of purchases, etc. You can know 7 
correct weight every time—instead of guessing. 
This scale has the fine, accurate construction oe 
for which Fairbanks scales are noted the world , 
over. Yet it is so moderately priced that no 
progressive farm can afford to be without it— ; 
considering its many money-saving uses. > 
Your dealer will gladly show you the Fairbanks ee 
Portable and point out its features. Examine : 
this scale carefully. Compare it with others. 
Then you will appreciate the exceptional value 
that Fairbanks offers you in this many-purpose * 
scale. Mail the coupon for the booklet “Weigh- ¢ 
ing for Profit’ sent free to any address, a: 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Inc. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
And 40 principal cities in the United States 
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children and household right, a man to 
be depended upon at all times, a man 
that always does the just and right 
thing. Why not talk to him about My 
present visit? Then, following out the 
purpose, He says to Abraham: There 
is a great cry of sin and wickedness 
coming up from Sodom, and I am 
about to visit and investigate it. He 
now bears the form of man and uses 
the speech which man would investi- 
gating any similar matter, and appar- 
ently implies that the city will be de- 
stroyed, if the report is found to be 
true. This apparently occurred as the 
two others walked on and Abraham re- 
mained talking with the “messenger of 
the covenant,” or the Man who said 
two thousand years afterward, ‘“‘Before 
Abraham was, I am.” 

Now, Abraham knew Sodom, knew 
of its appalling wickedness, knew that 
it was a hotbed of nameless vice and 
lust. He knew that in strict justice 
there were few in it who deserved to 
live; but his heart yearned for his 
nephew Lot, and his family. He knew 
that Lot was at heart right, and that 
the “filthy conversation of the wicked 
vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day.” So he pleads that if there are 
fifty just and clean men in Sodom the 
whole city might be spared for their 
sake. Like every other good man that 
ever lived, he had a firm conviction 
that the God of all the earth would 
do right. It seemed to Abraham that 
if there were fifty righteous men in 
the city and the city should be de- 
stroyed, these fifty would suffer untold 
agony by reason of their relationship 
to their ungodly friends and relatives; 
and therefore he asks that the city 
might be spared for their sake. 


Most marvelous is this prayer of 
Abraham, the first recorded except 
that brief prayer for the little Ishmael 
in the previous chapter. He grad- 
ually decreased the number of the 
righteous, for whose sake he pleaded 
that the city be spared, until ten was 
reached, hoping that Lot’s influence 
had persuaded nine others, including 
his own family, to fear Jehovah and 
lead clean lives. Then having been 
given the promise that-Sodom would 
not be destroyed if even ten righteous 
were found therein, Abraham retired 
to his tent, rejoicing that the promise 
to Sarah was soon to be fulfilled, and 
trembling for his nephew, ‘ot. 

The fact that the Lord was willing 
to bear with the city of Sodom, not- 
withstanding its extreme wickedness 
and vileness, if but ten righteous men 
could be found therein, shows in a 
most remarkable way the value which 
He puts upon a good man, the highest 
and best product of His created work; 
for a good man is of the seed royal of 
the universe, the golden harvest, the 
ripened fruitage of creation. For him 
the ages had been preparing; for him 


| the deep foundations of the earth were 
| laid; 
' became flesh and dwelt among us” and 


for his redemption “the Word 


the cross was erected on Calvary; for 
his perfection is all the toil, pain, and 
suffering among men. Linked as he 
often is by ties of bldod to his fellow 
men who do not obey the Divine com- 
mands, God spares them for his sake 
until their iniquity, like that of the 
Amorite, is full. In this case so care- 
fully did the Lord protect His own, 
that the bolt did not fall until Lot and 
those members of his family who be- 
lieved in God were removed to a place 
of safety, not ten but three persons. 
This is one of the precious chapters 
which show us what God thinks of a 
really good man. Why may we not 
assume, in striving sincerely to do the 
Divine will, that God says: I know 
John Smith; I believe in him; I know 
that he can be depended upon. The 
godly parents in pleading for their 
wayward son or daughter who has fal- 
len from integrity have no right to 
plead their own righteousness. They 
have the right, however, to plead the 
covenant that He will be their God 
and the God of their posterity, if they 
themselves have been faithful in the 
fulfillment of the covenant on their 
part. They have a right to plead the 





| flock can “pick wu” 


ing that brings the 





example of precedent, of which there 

are so many in the Scriptures, wherg 
mercy was shown to the posterity be. — 
cause of the Divine affection for the 


parents or ancestors. The ear of the 
Father of all is always open to the 
prayers of the godly father or mother, 
We ourselves reflect the Divine chap. 
acter when we honor the descendants 
and relatives of our great men ip 
chureh or state for their father’s sake, 
however lowly their position in society 
may be. 

And finally God hears the prayers of 
those that serve Him. “The supplica- 
tion of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working.” We can not explain 
just how prayer avails, but that does 
not hinder even the infidel in time of 
serious trouble from praying. He may 
try to persuade himself that prayer 
does not count for anything, but in 


| real trouble he always prays. 





During the summer months the farm 
a living without 
feeding, but it is not the kind of a liy- 
owner many eggs, 
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| A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


No. 2714—Model with Plaring Sides— 
Cleverly designed, emphasizing a vogue 
for straight lines with flaring sides. Crepe 
de Chine, printed crepe, crepe Roma, 
printed georgette, crepe, mirroleen, tub 
silk, Shantung and crepe satin are smart 
for its development. The pattern is 80 
simple to use. Cut in sizes 16 and 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch figured material with 2% yards 
of 40-inch plain material, 


No, 2719—Simple Sports Frock—To be 
in fashion, you should include at least one 
printed crepe silk frock in your ward« 
robe. This model is youthful, with grace- 
ful front flare and flattening V neckline, 
becoming to all types. You'll find this 
design very easy to make. Cut in sizes 
16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with one yard of 4- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 2644—Junior Frock—An inspiration 
taken from grown-ups’ style is seen ID 
this design. It features a circular skirt 
and trim boyish collar. It is “orn 
smart and practical and may be worn ‘ 
during the summer. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 1 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 15% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 36 
inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to £ 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1 
each, prepaid. Order by aumber and aive 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure t@ 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete» 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit Di 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to thé 
(Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for — 


the delivery of the patterns or fas 
quarterly. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Questions concerning 








Another Ration Deficient in 
Protein 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“| would like some information in 
regard to a ration for dairy cows. I 
purchased some Brown Swiss cows 
Jast October. These were exception- 
ally good milkers before I purchased 
them. I fed them about twenty-five 
pounds of silage, three gallons of 
ground oats and as much millet hay 
as they cared to eat. This ration dried 
them up rapidly and left them poor in 
flesh. They will not freshen again 
for three months.” 

This subscriher has been feeding a 
ration which is deficient in protein. 
Oats are fairly well balanced but sil- 
age and millet are badly deficient in 
protein. Other feeds should be fed 
that will make up for the deficiency. 
If alfalfa hay had been used in con- 
nection with silage and oats, the abun- 
dance of protein in the hay would 
have made up most of the deficiency 
of protein in the silage. However, 
where both types of roughness are de- 
ficient in protein the deficiency must 
be made up from some protein concen- 
trate such as oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, gluten feed, etc. 

In feeding heavy producing cows on 
a ration in which the roughness is a 
combination of silage and millet hay 
we would recommend that 25 per cent 
of oil meal or other protein concen- 
trate be added to the grain ration. If 
some legume type of hay is used in 
place of the millet hay the amount of 
oil meal can be cut down accordingly. 
In view of the fact that the cows of 
our reader are dry, we would suggest 
the addition of one pound of oil meal 
daily to the ration which he is using, 
or to a grain mixture consisting of 
equal parts of corn and oats. This 
will improve the health and vigor of 
the animals when they freshen. 





Wisconsin Legislature Provides 
Testing Funds 


The large number of cattle tested 
for tuberculosis in the district adja- 
cent to Chicago has caused a large 
shortage in funds used to eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis in Wisconsin. This 
has made it necessary to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to appro- 
priate funds to meet the emergency. 
One reason for the large expenditure 
is that the testing has developed more 
Teactors than expected. The prelimi- 
Nary esiimates showed the probability 
of 7,500 reactors, but the testing since 
March 1 has shown a total of 18,284. 
This has caused a large increase in 
indemnities., 

The request for special funds was 
hecesary if the clean-up was to con- 
tinue. The health authorities of Chi- 
cago ruled that no milk could be sent 
in to Chicago after April 1 that was 
hot from tested cows. This has great- 
ly stimulated the work of testing in 
both Wisconsin and Illinois. A total 
of $450,000 was appropriated by Wis- 
consin to finish out this years’ work. 





Care of Weak Calves 


Some calves are unthrifty, due to 
Overfeeding, while others are weak 
due to underfeeding. Either extreme 
often results in calves that chew 
strings from the straw in their bed- 
ding, suck one another’s ears, show 
@ general loss of appetite, or other 
fymptoms of unthriftiness. Conditions 
of this kind may also be due to calves 
becoming chilled from lying on a cold 
Concrete floor or from undue exposure. 
In any case the calves need extra care 
and attention if they are to develop 
into useful animals. 

If there is a loss of appetite mani- 
fested it is important that the feed 


be cut down, Calves dy better when 


he 











hungry than when they are overfed. 
Often a large amount of the trouble in 
feeding calves comes from feeding too 
much skim-milk or feeding the milk 
too cold or from unsanitary vessels. 
If such a condition exists the difficulty 
should be remedied and the calves 
gradually worked back on feed. It is 
often advisable to cut the milk allow- 
ance in half and gradually feed more 
grains. A mixture of ground corn, 
ground oats, with about 10 per cent 
of linseed meal, makes a good grain 
ration for calves. 

Calves should have free access to 
fresh water and salt. However, it is 
unwise to allow the calves to fill up 
on large quantities of cold water or to 
consume large quantities of salt if 
they are unaccustomed to it. Calves 
should also have free access to good 
quality clover or alfalfa hay. Corn 
stalks or timothy hay is poor calf feed. 
Regularity of feeding, avoiding undue 
exposure, keeping the calves in a san- 
itary condition are essentials that can 
not be overlooked in successfully rais- 
ing calves. 





Pasteurization Law Enforced 


The majority of dairy people in 
Iowa have been stanch supporters of 
the rigid enforcement of the lowa law 
requiring pasteurization of cream by 
creameries before it is manufactured 
into butter. In some communities 
there has been some opposition. For- 
merly the law in Iowa required the 
pasteurization of dairy products so 
that they were safe for feeding to live- 
stock. More recently the danger to 
human health has been recognized. 
The law now requires the pasteuriza- 
tion of dairy products that go into the 
manufacture of ice cream. 

Pasteurization as it applies to cream- 
eries requires the pasteurization of the 
cream before it is made into butter 
and pasteurization of skim-milk before 
returning to farmers for feeding pur- 
poses. As the law operates at the 
present time it provides a guarantee 
to the purchaser of creamery butter 
that he is getting a safe product, it 
raises the standard of butter by mak- 
ing it more uniform, and makes the 
buttermilk and skim-milk a safe prod- 
uct for feeding to livestock. 

The Iowa department of agriculture 
recently secured a conviction against 
one of the buttermakers of the state 
for ‘failure to pasteurize. The cream- 
ery had completely equipped the 
creamery and thought that the butter- 
maker was complying with the law. 
In view of the fact that the officers of 
the creamery were not at fault, the 
action was started against the butter- 
maker. He was given the minimum 
fine when he promised to comply with 
the law in the future. 





Inspection Service Broadens 
Market 


Two different types of inspection 
service which are being conducted by 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture 
has helped to broaden the market for 
Iowa dairy products during the past 
few months. On several occasions the 
department has been asked to certify 
that herds in certain territories were 
tested for bovine tuberculosis so that 
the product could be shipped to Chi- 
cago under the new ruling of the Chi- 
cago health commissioners. 

The health officer of Washington, 
D. C., recently acknowledged receipt 
of a certificate of inspection of the 
plant of H. W. Carmichael Company, of 
Independence, Iowa. This will permit 
Buchanan county dairy products to be 
shipped to the District of Columbia. 
The work which Iowa dairymen are do- 
ing to improve the quality of their 
product is constantly broadening their 
market, 









































this New De Lav: 
out of our skimmilk 


“THESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval 
Separator skim a quart of rich cream from a cea of 
their skimmilk. They thought their old separator was 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. 
Satisfy yourself that 7 are not losing cream in this way. 
Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval 
and try this simple test: 


After separating with your old separator, 
wash its bowl and tinware in the skimmilk. 
Hold the skimmilk at normal room tempera- 
ture and run it through a new De Laval. 
Have the cream thus recovered weighed and 
tested. Then you can tell exactly if your old 
machine is wasting cream, and what a new 

De Laval will save. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator 
ever made. It is the crowning achievement of 
48 years of cream separator manufacture. 


Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
Payments 




















SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval | , 















TRADE in your old Separator 
Do 
WA If you do not 


Safety F irst find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad te 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


our buying from firms advertising in 
LACES” FARMER. 
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E-B Qsborne Grain Binder 


Special features enable you to get all And for perfect binding the E-B Osborne aa 
grain—even down and tangled — is famous. The knotter head is so effi- i: 

because cutter bar can be run very _ cient that onlysmall refinements have 

close to ground, Guards are mounted been made in over 30 years. 

on a special Z-bar which forms edge Built in 6, 7 and 8 ft. sizes, and 


of platform. Reel is easily adjusted 3 

by one lever from 4 to 34 inches furnished with special hitch for trace 
above guards. There is also ample tor use. 

adjustment of reel forward and back. E-B Osborne Corn Binder made in two 
Power for the binding head is taken sizes — one regular, the other for kaffir 
from front end of pitman shaft with and other short row crops. P 

a short chain — giving a divided drive balanced without side draft or neck 
with power distributed evenly, mak- weight. Very strong but light weight 
ing a balanced machine. and with wide binding range. 


“Good Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better” 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
FARM MACHINERY 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, Rockford, Ill, Dept.23 
Send free circular describing E-B Osborne Grain Binder 0 
for horses () for tractor. 















MAIL 


Name 








ON sciciintininnnt a * 
1 am also interested in 0 Corn Binder 0 Tractor 
O Plows 0) Harrows 0 Wagon CO Spreader 1) Gas Engine 




















WALLACES’ FARMER, May 





7, 19 


FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engi ing and hb 





He will gladly 
ics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries, 





of the 


Anker - Holth 


Cream Separator 


When you release the handle of the Anker-Holth cream separator, 
the clutch automatically releases its grip. When you turn the handle 
the positive action of the clutch brings the bowl to full speed, in a 
few seconds, It is another Anker-Holth feature you will like. 

The safety grip clutch of the Anker-Holth is one of its most strikink 


features. 


It is simple in construction with few parts. 


It grips and 


holds with positive action. Attains maximum speed in a few seconds. 


Less friction, longer life. 


Some Reasons For 


ANKER-HOLTH Popularity 


You want a separator that does its work well, is 
long-wearing and always ready for service. The 


Anker-Holth is such a separator. 


It embodies 9% 
the most practical and common sense method of ¢ 
construction. The self-balancing bowl eliminates 


95 per cent of cream 


separator troubles. 


The 


dises are interchangeable, no numbers or notches 


to match; throughout it 


is easy to assemble— 


easy to clean. The power transmission is simple 
yet highly efficient, the clutch grips and holds 


with positive action. 
—no oil holes or cups. It 
long-wearing and efficient separator—yet 
simple in every detail. 


Anker-Holth 
Users Know Its 


It is self-oiling throughout 
is a strong, sturdy, 


}REAL VALUE 


Read this letter: 
IOWA ANKER-HOLTH SEPARATOR CO. 


November 27, 1925. 


I hava 


Swned an Anker-Holth separator for 12 years and have 


used it continually ever since, without a cent of ex- 
pense of any kind except rubber and oil, and using 
same today, and will use it for years to come, as far as’ 
I can see, and not buy any other kind.—L, F. STOLL. 


Made in 5 sizes from 350 
to 1,000 pounds capacity 
per hour. 


Get Full Information 


FREE Drop us a postal card asking for illustrated booklet and literature about the 
Anker-Holth and why it is the best separator investment you can make. FREE. 


Address: 


You want a separator you can use for years without wearing; without expense; without 


trouble; you want one that is easy to run, easy to clean, easy to care for. 


Holth is that kind of separator. 


Iowa Anker-Holth Separator Co., 


The Anker- 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Mfgd. by Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Michigan 
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O“ IT”. Those who 
D use it, know “it”. 
Their Bank Ac- 
counts show “it”. 
Can youdo without 
“it’? Are you satisfied 
about “it’? Write and 
ask us more about “it”. 
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Vernier Manufacturing Co. 
(Established 1904) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


E 


very Day You Need 


KeESDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases, 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. ‘Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





e SO-BOSS SAVES MILK 2 
i» 


G tk if So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holder. 
4 . ? 
af 


prevents cowe kicking or switching tail. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








75c--hardware stores or sent prepa 
' when writing advertisers. 











SIMONSEN IRON WKS., Sioux Rapids, fa 
} What a 


University 
test proved 


Low speed means less power— 


SILO Broke a// Power Recor 


rsity Tests 


Its record proves our claim of Big Capacity—Low Speed— 
let it show you on your own farm. 





longer life because less vibration. 

An all steel machine — steel 
boiler plate flywheel—can’t burst 
—all gears inclosed and running in oil— 
absolutely self-feeding. The smoothest 
running cutter built. Give us thesizeand 
name of your engine and we will tell you 
about the right size Gehl Cutter for your 


its. 
requre"GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
ster Sun West Bond 


| Se Sve 2 


Capacit y—size 
C, 17 to 30 tons 
per hour; power 

19 tons, 688 

P.. per -ton, 


Presa Less 
power - tonthen 








Wis. 




















Good Bracing for Corner 
Posts™ 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am sending you diagrams show- 
ing how to brace corner posts and also 
gate and end posts. The brace should 
be placed level and half way between 
the top wire and the ground. The guy 
wires should be twisted tight enough 
to make the corner post and the sec- 
ond post lean back about two inches 
at first, so that as the pull comes on 
and the wires cut into the posts, they 
will-stand about straight up and down. 
If these directions are carefully fol- 
lowed there is no danger of the corner 
posts pulling out of the ground.” 

This is probably the best method of 
bracing end and corner posts, if prop- 
erly put in. However, our experience 
has been that even with this arrange- 
ment, the corner or end post will heave 
or pull out unless firmly anchored, es- 
pecially in light or poorly drained 
soils. We would say, therefore, that 
both corner and end posts should be 
of good size and of concrete, osage 
orange or creosoted wood, should be at 
least eight feet and preferably nine 
feet long, should be anchored at the 


< 
Al 
a) 
a) 
} 
2 
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bottom with heavy cross pieces spiked 
on or by concrete, should not be over 
ten feet apart, and the brace should 
either be osage orange, creosoted 
wood or gas pipe, and should be heavy 
enough so there is no possibility of 
bending. It pays to put some extra 
money and time into making this part 
of the fence as nearly permanent as 
possible. 





Getting Dust Out of the 
Casings 

Every motorist knows that a casing 
when taken off the rim has a consid- 
erable amount of road dust and grit 
in it, which of course always follows 
around to the lowest part. This grit 
should always be removed, as it is al- 
most sure to wear holes in the inner 
tube if run for a considerable time. 

Getting this out is not always as 
easy as it seems, but I have found two 
methods which work quite well. One 
is to take a damp rag and wipe around 
the inside of the casing, shaking it 
after each rub to shake off the loose 
particles. This will remove all but 
the coarser particles which will settle 
at the bottom. These can be picked 
up by putting the damp rag over them 
and closing it up with the hand and 
lifting it out and shaking them off. 
Two or three trips of this kind will 
usually remove the last trace of dirt. 

Another effective way is to brush 


J, 








all the dirt down to the lowest Dart, 
then cut a piec® of stiff cardboard of 
tin with the end to fit the curve of the 
casing, put it.inside the tire, and brugh 
the dirt up onto it with a whisk broom, 
Then the cardboard can be doubled 
enough so it can be removed without 
spilling off the dirt. 


Anti-Knock Fuels and Their 
Effect on Auto Design 

According to the Bureau of Stan¢. 
ards, anti-knock fuels are 
used extensively at sthe present time 
because they ‘permit satisfactory op 
eration of an engine too badly car. 
boned or with too high a compression 
ratio to operate properly on ordinary 
fuel. 

It is well known that the use of an 
anti-knock fuel permits the compres | 
sion ratio of the engine to be in- 
creased, thus increasing the thermal 
efficiency and consequently the dis. 
tance the car can travel per gallon of 
fuel. A fact less commonly recognized, 
however, is that since an increase ip 
compression ratio increases the power 
of an engine, the size of engine neceg- 





so-called 


oe memes 


Lracing for 
Corner Posts. 


sary to provide a given car perform 
ance decreases as the compression ra 
tio is increased. This results in aa 
increase in mechanical efficiency 
which still further increases the mile 
age obtainable per gallon of gasoline. 
This effect is most pronounced undef 
conditions of low mechanical efft 
ciency such as occur when the engine 
is operating under rather low loads. 
As the motor-car engine operates 
much of its time under just such con 
ditions, the gain ré@alized in this way 
is of great importance. On the basis 
of certain well-justified assumptions 
it was calculated that the use of an 
anti-knock fuel which would permit 
the compression ratio of the ordinary 
motor-car engine to be raised from 45 
to 6.5 would yield an over-all increase 
in mileage per gallon of gasoline of 
more than 25 per cent. 

It should be noted that if anti-knock 
fuels become generally available and 
compression ratios are correspond: 
ingly increased, the situation will be 
much as it is at present in that an ac 
cumulation of carbon will make engine 
performance unsatisfactory. Conse 
quently, there will still be a demand 
for an anti-knock fuel superior to thé 
then generally available product. One 
may expect, therefore that the next 
few years will witness a continuous 
trend toward the adoption of highe 
compression ratios and persistent iy 
vigorous efforts toward the develoP © 
ment of superior anti-knock fuels. 
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“White Diarrhea 





Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 


‘of utmost interest to poultry raisers 


who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many rem- 
edies and was about discouraged. As 
a last resort I sent to the Walker Rem- 
edy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, lowa, for 
their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medi- 
eine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of mi- 
eroscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.”’” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost. a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
thea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
Thea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
Thea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—-so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 
box)—give it in all drinking water and 
Watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It’s a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
fuarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
Son National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee, 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ ] 50¢ regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
fak. Send it on your positive guarantee 
© promptly refund my money if not satis- 


_s in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 

00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 

rency acceptable. ) 

TRY svxdideunistanisntstaxeuats veees 

RE diate Pivins ak awncstadediauth ‘ 

MEG iivcgacceenss'es Re ices wes 
Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 


ge wanted. Large package contains about 
and one-third times as much as small. 























The Poultry 


\Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















Fighting the Lice and Mites 


Kerosene has been used probably 
more than any other one thing on the 
average farm for fighting the lice and 
mites found in the poultry house. It 
is sudden death and very satisfactory 
except for one thing: evaporation is 
rather rapid and a new spraying or 
other method of treatment is required 
in a short time. It being always on 
hand is a real advantage. 

Mixed half and half with waste ma- 
chine oil or crank case oil, kerosene is 
much superior to use alone and will 
remain effective much longer. Some 
people report extremely satisfactory 
results by mixing kerosene and com- 
mercial fly spray for poultry use. This 
will often last two or three months. 
Crude oil such as is burned in the fur- 
naces of many people and also used 
for hog dip-is very effective in com- 
batting lice and mites. 

Probably the most effective of all 
the spray preparations that can be 
used Is a coal tar wood preservative 
that can be purchased at most lumber 
yards and drug _ stores. A_ poultry 
house sprayed with this should not be 
further troubled with mites or lice for 
another year. It is highly desirable 
in using this spray to be very careful 
to get eyery part covered. Also care 
should be used to put it on rather thin- 
ly, especially around the nests and 
perches. It will stick to the feet of 
the hens and when carried to the 
nests get on the eggs and injure their 
quality both for market and for hatch- 
ing. The season of rapid multiplica- 
tion of lice and mites comes with the 
warmer weather of spring and effect- 
ive eradication is more easily accom- 
plished then than later, as well as sav- 
ing the drain upon the flock. 


In Blossom Time 


When the garden flowers are in 
blossom, examine the grapevines and 
rosebushes for rose chafers. At this 
first blossoming the chafers infest 
shrubbery and vines of different fam- 
ilies, and the unfortunate chicks which 
devour these beétles die very soon 
after. They are especially fatal to 
chickens under ten weeks. Death is 
due to poisoning; symptoms of poison 
will appear in-an hour or so after the 
chicken has fed on the chafers. The 
first symptom is drowsiness, then the 
legs give way, and the chicken falls 
on its side, emitting sharp cries. The 
head and neck are drawn back as in 
convulsions. A post mortem will show 
the presence of the chafers in the 
crop, but there are no other indica- 
tions. Chickens that have been ap- 
parently in perfect health in the morn- 
ing*may be dead by night. 

Preventive measures consist in keep 
ing the chickens away from _ shrub- 
bery, grapevines and rosebushes while 
these are infested with this beetle. If 
symptoms of rose chafer pdisoning 
show themselves, give epsom salts ac- 
cording to age of chickens. For ten- 


week-old chickens give a_ teaspoon 
level, not heaped, to every four 
chickens. 





Leg Weakness 


Leg weakness is a condition brought 
about by different causes. It may be 
due to overfeeding of a forcing ra- 
tion; or to an excess of bottom heat, 
or a deficiency of mineral elements in 
the feed. Sometimes leg weakness is 
caused by disease, but there is no mis- 
taking the leg weakness of a chick 
that is otherwise well, and the leg 
weakness of a_sick chick. 

The disease may be cured when the 
cause is found out. If the ration is 
faulty, correct it. Keep ground bone 
and bran before the chicks that lack 














standards in baby chicks. 


_ flocks have been inspected and p: y @ po 
specialist approved by the lowa State College. 
credited Flocks must be purebred, possess good stand- 
ard type and color, free from di 

show evidence of good egg production. 
Rach member agrees to supply you with chicks 
of high quality, under the trade-mark of the 







Inspected andAccredited — 


Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accredited Hatchery Sante for high 


Inspected 
Accred 
Hatcher 


Accredited Hatchery 


ualifications, and 





Association, and you may depend upon the Iowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


made in their advertisements. 


















tit Wh. Leghs, Br Laghe -  $7,00 $13.00 $59.00 $115.00 
Sharing Anconas, But? Leghorna 7.60 -00 64.00 125.00 
Plan. B. 8, 8.C. &R. C, Reds 8.00 16.00 69.00 135.00 
See p. 11 ime W. Wyan., B. OF; W.Rocks 8.50 16.00 74.00 145.00 
rder .Minoreas, Buff Rocks . 8.50 16.00 74.00 145.00 

rom -L.Wyan. frahm., W. Orp. 9.59 18.00 
Db ing Heavy Mixed Broilers . 6.5) 12.00 64.00 105.00 
. Assorted ° a 4 6 0.00 45.00 86.00 


Make more money with Ramseyer Chicks, hatched 
under supervision of J. H, 
hatcherymen. Every chick from accredited 
100 per cent live delivery. 
our prices as low as any other good hatchery, but 


our chicks are far above average. Order direct 
fromthis ad Reference--Pulaski National Bank. 
Prepaid prices 60 8100 500 = 1000 


Hatcheries at Washington and Pulaski, lowa ‘ 
RAMSEYVER HATCHERIES, 


RAMSEYER'S CHICKS 


Sure to Please-Sure to Pa 


amseyer, dean of lowa 
flocks. 
es 


Box 23, Pulaski, lowa 
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dottes, 


Low Prices For 1926 


OCKS, Reds, Leghorns, Brahmas, Wyan- 
Orpingtons, Trapnested Wyckoft 
White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 280 Egg Flock. 
Splendid free catalog contains valuable inform 
ation on chick raising. 
chicks, brooders and poultry supplies. 
fled customers Who care for quality. Member Accredited Hatcheries. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 













Gives low prices on 
Thousands of satis. 






1ith season. 








Box M, _ _lowa City, lowa 





cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks, 


hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. 





UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to If 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certined by A. G. Feone Foun Srecheline ae 
health and high standards of flock average egg production. All varieties of Leghorns, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Ly pete pon Brahmas and 8. C. Anconas. Prices so low you 
1 satisfied customers—al! maki ° ated 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, og colts sea 
Write today, 


Poultry Specialist, on 


culling equipment, poultry farm 
We will reply promptly. 














PETERS POULTRY FARM, Box 27, Newton, lowa 
April and May delivery, $18 to 
CHICKS, 0:30? ca nornic nos 

9 arrival guaranteed. Cata 
on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 





NEW PRICES . 
ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Get our Live Guarantee 


Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expeért of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers, Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


**500,000 Super Chicks” 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ers. Most famous 
hatchery in middle 
west for combined 
Production and ex- 
bibition qualities. 
80 breeds, Write for 
free catalog. 
Spencer Chick 

Matchery 

Spencer, lowa 








“SUPER CHICKS” 





1926 — The Ames Catalog — 1926 
‘ Send for it. 
° All about the 
chicks that 
“ live, grow and 
* produce. 6 breeds, 
1 grade. 
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TRADE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY, 


| 





Chick Association. Established 1912. 
O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCSEERY 
Lost Nation, lowa, 





NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure.Bred 

poultry from Accredited Flocks to write for 

our Beduced Prices on Ma and June 

Gatete. Order vow and be sure of delivery when 
anted. 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, la, 
R. L. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively since 
1912 from healthy, tested us, 
High egg production bred in 
them. Customers in 30 states. Pre- 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices, free, 

RED BIRD HATCHERY | : 
Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, lowe 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention. 

Write for catalog and Momey Saving Prices. 

EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, Emmetsburg, lowa 














Do You Know About Wapsie Valley Chicks? 
If not, it will pay to write for our catalog before 

ordering chicks. Five best varieties. High-pro- 

ducing, Inspected and accredited breeding stock. 

Unusually low prices. Exceptional values. 

Wapste Valley Hatchery, Box 15, Independence, Ia. 





ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
B Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Booklet. 


Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, lows 











mineral matter. Give cod liver oil, 
two or three drops per bird, mixed in 
the feed, if the chicks need vitamins. 
Feed egg yolks and sour milk. Guard 
against mites and lice, give chopped 
green ‘food, and keep the chicks in 
small groups. In the’ growing season 
chicks would profit by being thinned 
out every six weeks. Remove the 
weaklings; they will do better to them- 
selves. 





Sending the Eggs to Market 


As a matter of economy, it is a good 
plan to combine in shipping eggs to 
market. One will keep a promise made 
to others when he will break a prom- 
ise made to himself. If a group are 
striving to produce better strains of 
poultry with the thought of producing 
more eggs of good color and size, one 
member is not going to allow himself 
to fall below the general level even if 
he does have to put more time and 





money into his flock than he would if 
he marketed his eggs himself. If he 
belongs ‘to an egg circle in which 
twice a year dividends are paid each 
member in proportion to the amount 
of eggs marketed thru the company 
and the time of year eggs were 
brought in, he craves the warm glow 
of self congratulation which comes 
from being among the number receiy- 
ing a larger dividend per dozen for 
eggs brought in during the fall and 
winter. 

The Arizona State Poultry Associa- 
tion provides the following agreement 
for its members: “I agree to gather 
all eggs sold under the association 
guarantee during the months of May, 
June, July, August and September, 
daily. During these months I will al 
low no males to run with the laying 


hens. I agree to buy cartons and sealg > 


of the association secretary. I will es- 
timate the number of cartons and seals 





necessary to contain output for two — 
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farmer . 


VERY farmer, whether 
E he ‘realizes it or not, 

puts a trade mark of 
his business ability on his 
farm, that every passerby 
can see. When you see old, 
storm beaten buildings that 
have gone many years with- 
out paint you know at the 
first glance that the owner is 
either careless or has not 
learned the value of protect- 
ing his property from the 
greatest enemy the farmer 
has — weather deterioration. 


Every year you lose a few 
cents of every dollar of time 
and material that you put 
into a building, through ex- 
posure, wind, rain and sun. 
To, fully protect your invest- 
ment you must paint it and 
keep it painted. The shrewd 
farmer knows this, so that 
whenever you see a well 
painted farm, even with the 
most modest and inexpensive 
buildings, you know that its 
owner is a real business man. 
There is a big difference in paint. 
It costs no more to put on good 
paint than cheap paint and you 
don’t have to put it on near as often. 
Where you buy it is just as im- 
portant as the paint itself. Go to 
a dependable store, a “FARM 
SERVICE” HARDWARE STORE 
and get not only good paint but 
important information about its 
application and intelligent help in 
its selection. Play safe—find a 
“Farm Service” Hardware Store 


Your Farm Service 
Hardware Men 





months and notify the secretary of the 
number required. I will exercise ev- 
ery precaution to produce good infer- 
tile eggs. If eggs in cartons bearing 
my number are reported as spoiled, 
within a reasonable time, upon proper 
proof submitted to the secretary, I will 
make good the same. I agree that in 
the event of three complaints in one 
season, duly investigated by the sec- 
retary and each separately reported to 
me, that I will surrender all rights and 
privileges in the association and re- 
turn all cartons and seals, for which I 
am to be compensated in full.” 

A by-product of the community egg 
circle is that thru dealing with one an- 
other friendships are promoted and a 
stronger feeling of solidarity is felt in 
the community. 





Feeding the Poults - 


First, don’t feed turkeys of any age 
when you feed chickens. A great deal 
of the trouble with poults and adult 
turkeys from overfeeding. 
Overfeeding comes from their knowing 
that when the call, “Come chickie, 
chickie, chickie’’ comes, it is the call 
to feast and feed. If you want to 
call your poults, call them with a whis- 
tle, tapping on a tin, or ringing a bell. 
Association with chickens is bad for 
the digestion of turkeys. 

Second, don’t overfeed at any time 
or age, and don’t feed too soon. In 
growing White Holland turkeys we 
found it best to give no feed for forty- 
eight to sixty hours. The afternoon 
following the forty-eight hours, when 
the grass was dry and the weather 
bright and sunny, we let them pick 
around at the edge of a strawberry 
patch—because it is clean soil there, 
and enough shade to tempt the live 
meat that poults love. When we be- 
gan to feed we put out a variety. Once 
get poults in the habit of eating but 
one or two feeds, and they will refuse 
anything else. They don’t seem to 
have the curiosity of chicks that will 
try anything. For the first day we 
squeezed stale bread—it must be stale 
or it will be doughy—out of sour milk, 
and the second day we added hard 
boiled eggs chopped fine with onion 
tops, and the third day added to this 
variety a very little cottage cheese, or 
unseasoned curds. The amount alto- 
gether of the different feeds, not 
mixed, but, put on a board or trough 
in front of- them and taken away in 
ten minutes, would not exceed a ta- 
blespoon for twenty poults. Once a 
week we coated chick grain with equal 
parts of turpentine and olive oil by 
pouring just enough of the oil mixture 
over grain in a cup to make the grain 
moist, and fed this to itself. This 
seems to act as a preventive of black- 
head. A dish of ground charcoal, and 
coarse sand for grit, finished the ra- 
tion of the poult for the first ten days 
—each meal on a Bantam scale rather 
than for turkeys. This is a fussy way 
of feeding—it is possible to grow 
poults on any other ration, but it is 
not possible to grow them past the 
quail size age unless the food is lim- 
ited, the poults kept dry and free from 
lice and mites. 

Probably the easiest way to feed 
them is to take four parts of commer- 
cial chick feed, one part beef scraps, 
and mix into a bread with sour milk. 
Add soda as in corn bread and bake. 
With this give chopped onions, net- 
tles or lettuce, and keep coarse sand 
and fresh water before them. 

A chicken hen will brood the poults, 
but she weans them too soon; the tur- 
key hen stays by even when she has 
a second brood. If.a chicken hen is 
used, she should be kept shut up until 
the poults are fully feathered. 


comes 
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Keep Roosts From Walls 


The man who shows is careful to 
keep the roosts and nests from the 
walls in orfler to save the breakage of 
feathers which comes from crowding 
up against a hard surface. The egg 








QUALITY CHICKS - 
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chicks from Ame 


and many others, the cream of the world’s ogg bred stock. We peeee for capacity 200 eggs 


and AMA ZING fowl State PRICE. REDE U c TI I Oo NST 


Live Delivery. TING 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
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hibition Chicks. 
: Pedigree Male, Bxhibition and Tyas ide Tutterc "uDs, Houdans, Campines, Sussex, Spanish, Dark Cornish, 


Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings, Eggs 
Reference, Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio. 

100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
8. C. White, Buff, Brown, Black and_R. C. 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 8, C. Black 
ae and Buff Rocks, 

Black Langshans, Silver Wyandottes, 

Gol, & Col, Wyandottes, 8. C. Wh. Minorcas,*Wh. 
Lt. Brahmas, Blue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks, R. 

Mixed Assorted, #10 per 100. 


Splendid, Big, 
vestment you can make in the poultry fleld right now. 


for Hatching and Breeding Stock. 
Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 
Postpaid Prices on 25 50 { 
Brown Leghor $3. $7. 12. te $ 
1 Minorca 35 8.00 4.00 ‘ 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandotte:  & 8.00 
R. I. White 4.75 


Heavy Assorted, $18 
All chicks after May 15th, 2 cents per chick less than a 
iMlustrated, Color Plate, Fifty-six Page Catalog Free. 
this Catalog and invest your money this season in the Famous Nabob_{8k 


40. Popular and Rare Breeds, including Jersey 


Mem. International B. C, 4) 


8.50 


9. 4 
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NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 9.44, Ford City, Mg, 





On Healthy, Vigorous **MORTON CHICKS” from 


se 
Reduced Prices {igri uiige en yes. See ee aa 


100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. --Postpaid loo 


Anconas, Assorted Chicks...... ° 
Barred and White Rocks, Reds.. 


50 100.00 
12.00 57.50 112.0 


Order right from this ad, 


MORTON HATCHERY, 


Box 27, Morton, Illinois 





HAEFFER 


tae waste time and money on weaklings 
Dynen you can get Shaeffer Chicks that live 
and pay. From heavy-producing strains of most 
profitable varieties, bred for early laying. 
delivery, 100% guaranteed. Write me now and 
take advantage of these low prices. Order direct 


from this advertisement. 


John Shaeffer Hatcheries 
Des Moines, lowa 


1244 32d Street 


CHICKS PAY 


MAY AND JUNE PRICES 
Garred rym outh Rocks 


. . e 
R.C.R. Reds 

Br. and White Leghorns 
Buff Orpingtons 

yame ¥ yandottes 


fined: mall Heavy 


Above prices on quantities of 100" 
Ask tor tones special prices for 600 or more, 


Live 





producer has another reason—he 
keeps nests and roosts from the walls 
as an aid in preventing the multiplica- 
tion of mites and ticks. Roosts should 
be made of smooth lumber that has no 
loose bark, cracks or knots. They 
should be put together so that they 
can be easily taken down and treated. 
Good roosts are made of 2x2-inch ma- 
terial with upper edges rounded, all 
roosts built on the same level, 2 feet 
6 inches from the floor, with a drop- 
ping board about 8 inches below them, 

It is a good plan to make a chore of 
spraying the chicken houses. ‘Too of- 
ten spraying is done only when the 
poultry breeder gets into a fight with 
mites or ticks (bedbugs, they are some- 
times called). It takes four times as 
long to rid a house of these pests as 
it takes to keep them out. 





Sell Surplus Cockerels 


Keeping surplus cockerels after they 
are large enough to sell as fries, is a 
waste of feed, unless they are to be 
sold for breeding purposes. Few real- 
ize how much it costs to raise a chick- 
en until full size is reached. Jach 
added, pound takes more feed than the 
one befare. An average of feeding ex- 
periments and three stations shows 
the following amount of feed for each 
pound of gain: 

First pound requireg.............. 3.5 pounds 
Second pound requireg.......... 3.8 pounds 
Third pound requires............. 4.0 pounds 
Fourth pound requires........... 4.1 pounds 
Fifth pound require............... 4.4 pounds 
Sixth pound requires............. 6.4 pounds 
Seventh pound requires........ 9.2 pounds 

Not only is more feed required but 
a lower price is generally received. 
Crowding is all too common in the 
house or coops devoted to the young 
chicks. Disposing of the surplus cock- 
erels at the earliest possible date re- 
duces crowding and gives the pullets 
a better chance. 





The best insurance against chickens 
drowning in the stock water tanks is 
to supply troughs for their own use 
near-by. 
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Easy to Start 


When you are busy in the field 
and the chores must be done in a 
hurry, there is real satisfaction in 
knowing that your engine will 
start right off and run smoothly, 
quietly, and continuously until the 
job is done. 

That’s why the Fuller & John- 
son Model NB Easy-To-Start 
Engine is the most satisfactory 
power you can buy. 

Write for catalog and learn all 
about these Easy-To-Start En- 
gines that give so many years 
of constant, economical service. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialiste—Established 1840 
516 fron St, Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 





TESTED SEED CORN 


Josiin's Yellow Dent, matures {n 100 to 110 = 
and 90 days Yellow Dent, Silver King (white). 

20 years I have been growing and improving thess 
varieties here on my farm in Ida county, lows; ~~ 
successfully grown in every county in lows. 

corn you should plant, early picked, field a a 
tests 93 to 97%; sold on 15 days approval test. 

$5.00 per bushel, tested, shelled and graded, 

for the planter, bags included. It grows, yields 

will mature, {s real seed corn. Prompt oa ; 
ALLEN JOSLIN, KH. 3, Holstein. 


Free Catalog |: in colors expleies 


———aiage NOW youd 
money on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 
any running 


378, Send for 


Electric WheelCo. 
SS Elm St..Quiney, IM, 


SEED CORN 


Positively guaranteed to grow. 
Quality the best. Priced right. 


ACME HAY & MILLFEED CO., Sioux City, 10" 
Please refer to this paper when writif 
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d to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR -" 
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SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 

rhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
pardship there for the first time. I had 
peen brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
gupport. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
game as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
pest I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. , Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. [I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business, but 
helped me out greatly at the crossing of 
the Potomac. I left him there, after a 
foolish quarrel, and went on alone. 

Friends of the Sons of Liberty helped 
me down the valley. This side of Staun- 
ton, I ran across Zion Alexander, a 
preacher of the coming destruction of 
Tryon and his friends. With all this, he 
had some shrewd notions as to the advis- 


ability of migration of the Regulators 
over the mountains. From Alexander and 
from Haddock, a frontiersman with whom 
I fell in after Alexander left me, I learned 
more of the oppression of the people of 
North Carolina. Just over the colony 
line, I seemed likely to get some experi- 
ence of it. 

The farmer at whose place we stopped 
for supper was taken soon after by a 
posse of Fanning’s men. Haddock and I 
contrived to escape, rouse the country and 
rescue the man. Then I learned that 
Tryon was marching with eastern militia 


to attack the Regulators, and that if my 
message was to be of any value to Hunter 
it would have to reach him at once. I 
rode for Bethabara and came to the tav- 
ern only to find my old enemy, the brand- 


ed man of Pennsylvania, ready with a 
gang to arrest me. 

Krafft turned up at that moment, we 
gained the upper floor, and I sent Krafft 


off with the message. I was too tired to 
fun, and was captured. The man with 
the brand threatened to hang me, apd cut 
my head off and take it back to Fanning 
to prove he had taken me and was en- 
titled to the reward. Marshall, head man 
of the Moravians, save®? me, and I was 
carried back to Fanning’s camp. 
ere Fanning tried to t?fick the con- 

tents of the message from me, and failing 
that, ordered me to be taken out and shot 
unless I weakened and told what I knew. 
I was backed up against a hay stack with 
a firing squad Before me. The deputy in 
charge asked again if I would tell and I 
managed to shake my head. He turned 
to the squad. 

“Make ready,” he ordered, “aim at his 
heart and fire when I give the word.” 





. CHAPTER XIill 
FORM loomed up thru the dusk. I 
heard the clatter of a sward striking 
up musket barrels. 

“What's all this?” asked a voice. 
“Colonel’s orders, sir,” responded the 
deputy. 

“Then the Colonel is getting reckless 
again,” said the newcomer. ‘The rebels 
will have prisoners of ours before we get 
thru. We can’t afford to be idiots.” 

To be moderately brave for five min- 
utes at a stretch seems to be about my 
limit. Anyway. at that, I went over in a 
dead faint. From freedom to a firing 
Squad and back to life again in a half 
hour was too much for me. 

When I come to, I was over by the 
fire again and a gentleman in the uni- 
form of a major of North Carolina militia 
was looking down at me. As our eyes 
met, his jaw dropped and a comical look 
of amazement came over his face. 

“Curse me, it’s the Philadelphia ban- 
tam,” he cried. 

“You're alive!’ I exclaimed, and began 
to weep. For the man was Major Dun- 
ston, he whom I had fought in Philadel- 
Phia and whom I had thought to have 
killed, 5 

“Don't bawl about it, man,” chided the 
Major. “Your nerves must ‘be shot. Need 
@ good, stiff drink. Jim, go get a flask 
out of my saddle-bags. 

By George, I did myself a good turn 
When I got ycu loose just now. It wouldn't 
© to have you shot. Folks would say 
I was afraid of you. Not a bit of it. I 
Was drunk that night or you would never 

ve got away. I still wheeze a little 
from that bullet of yours. Soon ag you 
Bet out of this, we'll try it again. 

Here, you fellows, take Mr. Craig back 
Where you got him, and see that he’s 
‘omfortable or I'll take your hides off.” 

I was carried back to my prison 
» two extra blankets were found for 





them over me with solicitude and asked 
if I were comfortable before they left. 

fn the morning came a breakfast better 
than any I‘had eaten for some time, and 
after it Major Dunston. How my heart 
warmed to the sight of his red face. I 
could hardly believe that this was the 
man I had tried to kill a month before, 
Yet his words showed plainly that only 
the fact that I had tried to kill him en- 
deared me to him at all. 


“T have seen Fanning,” he told me af- 
ter he had lit his pipe, ‘‘and he is going 
to save you for trial with the other rebels 
we are to capture. He had a rare fright 
when I told him you had been killed. It 
seems he was sure you would weaken. So 
I held forth what His Excellency would 
think of such high handed methods and 
almost had him ready to embrace me when 
I told him you were still kicking.” 

He puffed a moment in silence and eyed 
me with some commiseration. 

“Tryon will hang you, tho,” he added, 
and shook his head at my protest. The 
riot law, it seemed, was conveniently 
framed, Hanging could be meted out to 
almost anyone the governor disliked. 

Suddenly Dunston laughed and slapped 
his knee. 

“IT heard from your uncle,” he declared, 





“Soon as I got back here, I sent word to 
him by one of your Regulator friends that 
I had had a meeting with you, that you 
were gone, and that I would like to finish 
the matter. I suggested that he would 
do as well, and invited him to take your 
place.” 

I asked what my uncle had replied. Still 
laughing, Dunston drew a very soiled pa- 
per from an inside pocket. 

‘T'll read it to you,” he offered. “Here 
it is: ‘Honored Sir: Your very kind mes- 
sage came to my hand last week, but 
press of business has delayed my answer. 
I regret that my nephew has chosen to 
waste his time brawling with you. As to 
myself, I am probably a much better shot 
than you and should doubtless kill you at 
the fire. Yet there is always the chance 
of accident in such affairs. My life, as it 
happens is worth something to the cause 
in which I am engaged; your removal, it 
seems to me, would greatly enhance the 
merits of His Excellency’s forces. Since 
I should cripple the Regulators by being 
killed, and benefit Governor Tryon by 
killing you, I can see no good reason why 
I should consent to a meeting. Your 
obedient servant.’ ”’ 

I laughed, too. ‘That is a very practi- 
cal way of looking at it,’’ I commented. 

“Your uncle has been in the backwoods 
too long,’’ Dunston insisted. “He talks 
like a trader instead of like a gentleman. 
While you and I—you are a good lad, and 
I would like nothing better than to stand 
up to you again. Keep your heart up. 
I'll fix this yet.” 

And with that, he knocked his pipe out 
on his heel and was off with an air of 
great determination. What he was after, 
I had no idea, but I trusted in the friend- 





Mness of his manner even tho his harp- 
ing on another duel did not altogether 
please me. ‘ 


COAXED the chipmunk out again and 

whiled away the time till late afternoon. 
Dunston came in finally about four or 
five, but with his crest greatly fallen. 

Fanning, I gathered, was the most un- 
reasonable man in the world. No sense 
of honor, or pride. 

“Why, damme, I challenged the fellow 
after he had refused my request, and he 
wouldn't fight me. And all I asked was 
that he turn you loose so we could finish 
up our little affair. If you came off whole, 
you were to go free, of course. But he 
woukin't hear to it. He even had the im- 
pudence to say I ought to be grateful to 
him for locking you up.” 

The Major walked up and down the 
room and fumed. It was a downright in- 
sult to a loyal officer. And that wasn’t 
the worst. Fanning was the kind to make 
a story out of it, to tell how he had been 
urged to lock me up to save the Major’s 
hide. The story would go all over the 
colony. Dunston would have to fight the 
whole army to quiet it. 

“No one who knows can doubt your 
courage, sir,” I put in. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you.” The 
Major was appreciative. “But you are a 
gentleman, and this Fanning——” 

He turned to me suddenly and slapped 
his hand against his thigh. 

“By George, sir,’’ he cried, “I’m going 
to see that you escape. I'll make Fanning 


Sick that he ever crossed me.” 


He began to plan out loud, while I 
waited in a turmoil of hope and apprehen- 
sion. Fanning would suspect him, of 
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Side Rake and Tedder 


The McCormick-Deering forms a quick-curing windrow 
in which the leaves are turned inward to prevent their 
being torn off the stems, while the stems are turned 
outward to get the quickest action from sun and air. The 
straight teeth of the McCormick-Deering side rake and 
tedder do this as well as any rake can possibly do it, and 
give perfect results in tedding as well. 


In following the mower, the hay is placed upon the 
clean stubble, not upon the unraked swath. The teeth 
work against the heads of the hay, catching in the crotches 
between the leaves and stems and raking clean. 


Roller bearings make the rake exceptionally light 
draft, Note the angle steel frame, the rigid bracing, 
including large truss beam running over the reel, the 
extra heavy gears, heavy piping for reel shaft and tooth 
bars. The main azle is solid steel. 


Don’t Worry Along With 
Old Machines or Old 
Pick Out Your 
New McCormick - Deering 
Tools at the Store of the 
McCormick-Deering Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. of Americe 


McCormick-Dee 
HAY TOOLS 


Nearly a Hundred Years of 
Experience Back of this | 
Hay-Making Team! 


Adjustable-Section Loader 


The adjustable carrier section, shown below, allows 
the delivery end of the loader to be dropped so that the 
hay is delivered about three feet lower when starting 
the load. This is a great convenience as it prevents the hay 
blowing about as much as it does when dropped from the 
top of an ordinary loader. As the load is built up, 
the section is raised by turning the crank at the top. 
This crank is within easy reach of the man on the load, 
When the section is raised to the desired height, it is 
held at that position by a ratchet and pawl. 


With the carrier section raised, the hay is elevated 
vertically ten feet and three inches, and seven feet six 
inches with the carrier lowered. 












Chicago, Illinois 


There are three roller bearings on the upper carrier 
shaft and two on the main axle. 
structea almost entirely of steel with a two-inch, cold- 
drawn solid steel axle. The carrier 
slats are extra heavy and securely 
bolted to steel drive chains, The side 
boards are wide and long. 









The loader is con- 
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Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 
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Battery ignition is ideal 


BATTERY ignition is ideal for farm engines. It 
gives instant starting, uniform running, utmost re- 
liability. To save money in first cost, prevent loss 
of time through breakdowns, and spend a minimum 
of money on ignition repairs, insist on ignition with 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. Eveready Co- 
lumbia Hot Shots, in their water-proof steel cases, 
can’t be short circuited by water. There are millions 
of fat, hot sparks inside, every one with a kick like 
@ mule, regardless of engine speed. They give 
instant starting without spinning. There is an 
Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
WATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, IN¢, 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co,, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


calling Pullman 


porters 
firing blasts 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
running toys 


Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6 cells inaneat, 
water-proof steel 
case. Itisnota 
“HotShot’ unless 
ét is an Eveready 
Columbia. 
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All you need is a spoon and a can of Cyanogas A-Dust. 
A tablespoonful in each burrow gives off enough hydro- 


cyanic acid gas to kill all the 


roundhogs in the bur- 


row. They cannot dodge its deadly fumes. They die 


in their tracks. 


Kill them with 


ANOGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap and 


sure. As 
a five-Ib. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflet 175 


k your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 for 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
§11 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





course. Very“well, he would play cards 
all evening with the Colonel. His boy 
should get a horse for me, saddle him and 
tie him to a tree in a grove a mile down 
the road. 

He took me to a window to show me. 
‘Follow down the road south till you come 
to a lane coming in from the right. Turn 
down that lane and go fifty paces. Then 
turn to your right again for fifty more 
paces. Your mount will be there as soon 
as it is dark.”’ 

I asked him how my escape was to be 
managed. Nothing, it seemed, could be 
easier, These broken men who made up 
Fanning’s company would do anything for 
money. Five shillings in hand would make 
the guard unbar the door. 

“Wait till things are quiet,” the Major 
warned. ‘There is a sentry by the road. 
You must dodge him. When you get free, 
best ride south and west. There are par- 
ties out east of here and north. South 
and west will take you across the front 
of Tryon’s forces, but ride hard and you 
will be clean past by daybreak. 

“And then,” he continued with more 
warmth, ‘“‘good-bye until our next meet- 
ing. Upon my word,” he took me affec- 
tionately by the shoulders, ‘I’m getting 
quite fond of you. Take care of yourself 
and don’t let these devils catch you 
again.” 


pe that he left me. Rummaging in 

my coat after he had gone, I found 
in one pocket a handful of coin. This he 
must have slipped into my pocket when 
he bade me farewell. It was a kindly act 
for which I was more than grateful, for a 
penniless fugitive always finds a hard 
road. 

I was still doubtful as to the rightness 
of the Major’s judgment on the readiness 
of the sentry to be purchased. ivents 
proved that I need not have worried. 
Along about dusk a face slid up to my 
window and a whisper reached me. 

“About an hour,” it said, and the face 
vanished. 

I waited with a tremendous impatience. 
Now that I was so nearly free, it struck 
me that Fanning might chance to change 
his mind at any minute and break camp 
to march south to meet the governor’s 
forces. I listened with all my ears for 
any sign, but nothing save the ordinary 
nosies of the camp, fires crackling, men 
talking, came. Presently these, too, quiet- 
ed as the men found blankets and the 
fires died low. 

About that time there came a creaking 
at my window. I looked up. One of the 
stout bars of wood that guarded it was 
being wrenched off. Another followed. 

Even at that, the window looked ex- 
tremely small. I crept up closer. 

“T thought you were to unbar the door,” 
I challenged. 

The man outside grumbled. 
fifty lashes for it—not me.” He panted 
as he wrenched at the last bar. ‘‘Not for 
any four shillings. This is better, and 
they may not find you gone till the next 
guard comes on. 

“Stand back,”’ he added. ‘I’m going to 
push this bar inside. Somebody shoved 
it in to you—see? And you worked free 
yourself. Now I’m thru. Get away if you 
can. T'll stay by the door. Only if you 
make enough noise to bring anybody down 
on us, I'll grab you first and take the 
credit.”’ 

The bar dropped in. TI laid it against 
the wall to serve as a step. I could hear 
the sentry move around to the other side 
again. Then I raised myself and with 
both hands on the sill looked out. 

Fortunately the window faced away 
from the camp and the house. A tangle 
of weeds and brush was only three yards 
away. Beyond that a dense growth of oak 
and hickory made a refuge. 

Getting thru the window daunted me, 
however. It was too small for me to put 
my legs thru and follow with head and 
body. It was too high from the ground 
to permit me to get feet thru first and 
slide down. All that eould be done was 
to thrust my head thru, follow it with my 
arms and slide down the outside like a 
chipmunk down a tree. 

I tried it and got along very well so 
long as I ecculd break my descent by 
spreading my legs apart in the window 
above. But presently I was hanging head 
down with my toes hooked over the sill 
and my outstretched fingers still several 
inches from the ground. There was noth- 
ing for it but to drop. 

Fortunately I had sense enough to push 
outward as I fell and so avoided clatter- 
ing against the walls. Even as it was, 
however, I made what seemed to me a 
terrific commotion as TI hit the grass, For 
a moment I expected to see my guard 
coming around the corner ready to prove 
his merit to Fanning and to keep his four 
shillings, too. © 

No one came. I got to my feet cau- 
tiously, and started for the tangle. This 
would be poor business if the alarm went 
out, for I could not run faster than a snail 
in that jungle. Yet if I won thru it, I 
would be past the sentry and for the mo- 
ment at least, safe. 


“And get 


N A SECOND I was forcing my way 

thru the brush. What panic seized me 
as those thorns first gripped my clothing. 
There was an almost overmastering im- 
pulse to run, to break thru at any cost. 
Somehow I managed to restrain myself. 

One step at a time I advanced, stop- 








ping after each step to disentangle bh 
from my clothes and to open a furt 
passage thru the brush. Every sound 7 
made was alarmingly distinct in the quig 
night. Once a dog began to bark, and] _ 
thought I was lost. Some soldier, angered * 
at being waked from a sound sleep, swop | 
at it and the dog subsided, 7 

How long I was getting thru the patch 
is hard to say. I remember that I begay ~ 
to wonder if I could make it thru beforg 
the guard was changed and my escape 
discovered. Yet even while I was think. 
ing this, my outstretched arms found 
nothing but space. I freed myself from 7 
the last embraces of the thicket ang 
stepped out in the deeper darkness of the 
grove. 

Thru this I went slowly, bearing to thy 
left and bumping my head a score o 
times against tree trunks I could not sé 
in the dark. It was only a few minutes, 
however, before a gray light began ig 
show up ahead. Cautiously I came oyt 
into a narrow road, deep rutted, with star 
light faintly showing its grassy outling 
and marking the deep shadows of the 
trees on either hand. y 

I was well past the camp, and accord. 
ingly set out briskly to find the lane the 
Major had told me about. It appeared 
promptly after I had walked ten minutes, » 
and I followed it back into the woods 
again. Fifty paces into the woods and 
a horse nickered. I got him in an instant, 
pulled loose the tie rope and led him 
hastily to the lane. Then, altho with some 
fear of meeting Fanning’s horsemen op 
their rounds, I walked him back to the 
main road and turned south. Dzwn found 
me still riding hard, pretty sore about the 
thighs, but south of Tryon’s camp in 
Wake county, out of the immediate dan. 
ger zone, and still free. 

Toward noon, I stopped at a crossroads 
tavern, got something to eat and a bit 
more to put in my pocket, parried the in- 
qguiries of the tavern keeper as to my 
business and went on a few miles. Where 
thick woods came down to a creek, I dis- 
mounted, led my mount back a mile from 
the road, unsaddled and hobbled him and 
lay down to get some of the rest I needed, 

Yet it was an hour or more before I 
could go to sleep. The events of the last 
few days kept racing thru my mind, Tf 
told Fanning he had made a Regulator 
out of me, yet in retrospect I was not so 
sure. Fanning, I felt, represented the 
worst of the governor's faction. With the 
gentlemen of the seaboard, I felt IT hada 
closer kinship than with the backwoods- 
men among whom I had been traveling. 
Perhaps yet I might find a way to make 
my peace with the governor and in some 
fashion regain my old position in Phila- 
delphia. With Major Dunston alive and 
I no longer a fugitive from the justice of 
‘Pennsylvania, all things seemed possible, 

As to my course of action, I was at sea, 
My course south had, I reckoned, brought | 
me within striking distance of Cross 
Creek. It occurred to me that I might 
ride on there, perhaps find Carnes and 
the powder, and get some word of where 
my uncle was. Before any final course 
was decided upon, I needed to have a talk 
with him. 


S EVENING came on, I started south 
again, ate and baited my horse at@ 
hospitable farmer’s and rode on until late, 
Then I repeated my practice of the day 
before and went deep into a wood t 
sleep. 

The next day T found the road I was on 
tending to the west, and I followed it, 
since west was my ultimate direction 
and since I dared not ask too many ques 
tions. It was still early morning when 4 
man on a thin pony and preceded by 4 
lightly loaded pack horse came into the 
road from a lane leading from the south 
and took the road ahead of me. 

He looked more like a back country maa 
than the small farmers T had met on the 
road south. Coonskin cap, dirty buckskin 
shirt and leggings, moccasins in the stit- 
rups, and a long Decker rifle balanced 
across the saddle in front of him, stamped 
him as of the frontier. My relief at see 
ing someone who pretty obviously was not 
likely to be of the governor’s party made 
me greet him like an old friend. 

He waggled his gray-whiskered jaws 
and spat before he answered me, and his 
eyes took me in very carefully, 

“Where’s your gun, young fellow?” he 
asked. “'Tain’t safe to go traipsing 
around these parts no more without some 
thing to give you authority.” 

I told him I had none, and that it and 
other things had been taken from me b¥ 
force. Made cautious by the man’s ow? 
caution, I took care not to say whether 
Regulators or the governor's men had 
robbed me. In conclusion, I asked him if 
I were on the road to Cross Creek. 4 

At this, he swore violently. ‘Just came 
from there,” said he, “and if you take 
my advice, you'll stay away. 
confounded militiamen prowling 4 
and asking questions that ain’t none 
their business. Will you believe it, the 
wouldn't sell me even a flash of powdeh | 
Claimed the governor had forbid anybody. 
to sell powder or ball till he said differem 

“By cracky, I never took no : 
these squabbles. I don’t like these f 
ers any better than I like sheriffs. 
scare out all the game. Figure next SP 
mebbe I'll go over on the Holston or Mis 
be farther, where Dan’l Boone aimed # 
was going last year. But if that 0 
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rnor won’t let a man have powder to 
an honest living, danged if I ain‘t 
a notion to ride up north to have a 
You can tell 


old Jarvis Jennings is a mean man to 
cross."” 

There was little chance of my meeting 
the governor, I told him, since I had just 
escaped out of Fanning’s hands. Jennings 
nodded 

“plenty of fighting due soon, I reckon. 


_ My idea is that I’d like to see the Regu- 


jators lick. If Tryon beats and the sher- 
jffs stay in office and rob and thieve like 
they always have, about this whole back 
country’ll just pick up their traps and go 
over the mountains. That means a longer 
way for me to go to find good game coun- 
try and a longer way to pack my skins 
pack to market.” 

Zion Alexander had said something like 
this, I remembered. I asked Jennings 
more about the over-mountain country. 
It seemed that Boone and others had gone 
on hunting trips there often. James Rob- 
ertson, a young fellow from up by the 
forks of the Yadkin, had started out on a 
trip there the year before. Somebody had 
said there were even a few settlers on the 
forks of the Holston. The country didn’t 
belong to North Carolina, either, altho it 
was hard to tell, so far off, whom it did 
pelong to. Virginia, probably, altho any- 
body who went there would have to make 
new treaty with the Cherokees and maybe 
get the king’s Indian agent down on 
them. 

BEGAN to wonder. Perhaps this trou- 

ble of the Regulation would reflect 
that stream of people who had been com- 
jing south to the country across the moun- 
For years wagon after wagon had 
been coming down the great road to Car- 
olina. What if that road were to swing 
sharply west and take the horde of new- 
comers across the mountains to this new 
land? 

Jennings shook me out of my reverie 
with a hand on my arm. 

“What's that in the bushes?” he whis- 
pered. 

As I looked, my companion shook some 








fresh powder into his priming pan and 
swung his rifle to his shoulder. I fol- 
lowed his gaze into a thicket by the road- 
side. 


oe tm 


“Come out of there with your hands 
up before I let daylight thru you,” or- 
dered old Jennings crisply. ; 

(Continued next week) 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,”’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Merry Little Breezes Have a Busy Day 


After helping Peter Rabbit and Jimmy 
Skunk, the Merry Little Breezes learn 
from Bumble the Bee that old Mother 
Nature has ordered him to carry a sack 
of gold from éach flower he visits to the 
next flower he visits, and Bumble is 
complaining about how much work he has 
to do. 


The Merry Little Breezes looked at the 
million little flowers on the Green Mea- 
dows, each waiting a sack of gold to 
give and a sack of gold to receive. Then 
they looked at each other and shouted 
happily, for they, too, would now be able 
to cry, ‘“‘Busy, busy, busy.” 

From flower to flower they hurried, 
each with a bag of gold over his shoulder, 
Wherever they left a bag they took a bag, 
and all the little flowers nodded happily to 
see the Merry Little Breezes at work. 

Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun climbed high- 
er and higher and higher in the blue sky, 
where he can look down and see all things 
great and small. His smile was broader 
than ever as he watched the hurrying, 
scurrying Little Breezes working instead 
of playing. Yet after all it was a kind of 
play, for they danced from flower to flow- 
er and ran races across bare places where 
no flowers grew. 

By and by the Merry Little Breezes met 
Peter Rabbit. Now Peter Rabbit had 
made a good breakfast of tender young 





carrots, so he felt very good, very good, 
indeed. 

“Hi!” shouted Peter Rabbit, “come and 
play with me.” 

“Can't,”’ cried the Merry Little Breezes 
all together, ‘“‘we have work to do,” 

Off they hurried, while Peter Rabbit 
stretched himself out full length in a 
sunny spot, for Peter Rabbit also is a 
lazy fellow. 

Down the Crooked Little Path onto the 
Green Meadows came Jimmy Skunk. 

“Ho!” shouted Jimmy Skunk as soon 
as he saw the Little Breezes, ‘“‘come play 
with me.” 

“Can't,” cried the Little Breezes, ‘‘for 
we are busy, busy, busy,” and laughed, 
happily. 

When they reached the Laughing Brook 
they found Billy Mink curled up in a 
round ball, fast asleep. It isn’t often that 
Billy Mink is caught napping, but he had 
had a good breakfast of trout, he had 
found no one to play with, and, as he 
never works and the day was so bright 
and warm, he had first looked for a place 
where he thought no one would find him 
and had then curled himself up to sleep. 

One of the Little Breezes laid down the 
bag of gold he was carrying and creeping 
ever so softly over to Billy Mink began to 
tickle one of Billy's ears with a straw. 

At first Billy Mink didn’t open his eyes, 
but rubbed his ear with a little black 
hand. Finally he jumped to his feet wide 





awake and ready to fight whoever was 
bothering him. But all he saw was @ 
laughing Little Breeze running away with 
a bag of gold on his back. 

So all day long, till Old Mother West 
Wind came with her big bag to carry 
them to their home behind the Purple 
Hills, the Merry Little Breezes hurried 
this way and that way over the Green 
Meadows. No wee flower was too tiny to 
give and receive its share of geld, and not 
one was overlooked by the Merry Little 
Preezes. 

Old Mother Nature, who knows every- 
thing, heard of the busy day of the Merry 
Little Breezes. Nobody knows how she 
heard of it. Perhaps jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun told her. Perhaps—but never 
mind. You can’t Yoo! old Mother Nature 
anyway, and it's of no use to try. 

So old Mother Nature visited the Green 
Meadows to see for herself, and when she 


found how the Merry Little Breezes had 


distributed the gold, she was so pleased 
that straightway she announced to all 
the world that thenceforth and for all 
time the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind should have charge 
of the distribution of the gold of the 
flowers on the Green Meadows, which 
they have to this day. 

And since that day the Merry Little 
Breezes have been merrier than ever, for 
they have found that it is not nearly so 
much fun to play all the time, but that 
to work for some good in the world is 
the greatest fun of all. 

So every year, when the gold of the 
flowers, which some people do not know 
is gold at all but call pollen, is ready, you 
will find the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind very, very busy among 
the flowers on the Green Meadows. And 
this is the happiest time of all. 

(Next week's story tells why Hooty the 
Owl does not play on the Green Mea- 
dows.) 





Teacher (in civics): ‘What is the dif- 
ference between a criminal suit and a 
civil suit?” 

Pupil: ‘Well, the criminal suits have 
stripes.” 
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man-sized job 


And the husband of this Minnesota 
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farm woman is away most of the 


time. 


But it is done—a Faribault County 
woman tells how: 


“TI can pump water myself by only 
pulling the switch and adjusting 
the belt. I can open the chute, let 


The General Elec- 
tric Company manu- 
factures many 


electrical products ground. _ 
which are used on 
the farm. The G-E 


Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
May be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 


down the desired amount of feed, 
press the button and the feed is 


That briefly is the story of elec- 
tricity on the farm. It eases the 
everlasting grind of farm work and 
makes farm life more worth while. 




















Pictures of pre-telephonic 
times seem quaint today. In 
the streets were horses and 
mud-splashed buggies, but no 
automobiles and no smooth 


pavements. 


Fifty years ago homes were’ 
heated by stoves and lighted 


by gas or kerosene lamps. 
There was no domestic steam 


by a centralized organization. 
It changed the business habits 
of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the’ 
country in the past fifty years 
could not have come had not 
science and invention supplied 
the farmer, manufacturer, busi-' 
ness man and family with many 
new inventions, great and 





































































heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors 
in the homes. Not only were 
there no telephones, but, there 
were no phonographs, no radio 
and no motion pictures. __ 
The telephone permitted the 
separation of business office 
from factory and made pos- 
sible the effective co-ordina- 
tion of widespread activities 


small, for saving time and 
labor. During this period of 
marvelous industrial progress, 
the telephone had its part. It 
has established its own useful-' 
ness and greatly accelerated| 
the development of the indus-' 
‘trial arts which have contrib-| 
‘uted so much to better living; 
‘conditions and to the advance-) q 
ment of civilization. a 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order ‘to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Stance. Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 150 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
Oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance mueh other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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present price 


is of last yr. 


Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,306-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders ‘ : 
HOGS—At Chicago 





Heavy hogs 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston] 14 


Light cow hides, at Chicago, i 
ao. CT CCUGRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On iowa Farms— 











il meal, at Milwaukee 
ran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ...! 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 159° 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Batter, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cotten, at New York 
Eggs. at Chicago 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
132| 
147 
202) 























FUTURES—At Chic 





Corn— | 
107) 
109} 
| 
88) 
96 


1211 
120) 
136 
133) 


141! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Dougias fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards} 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 

















FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of March 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York 

Industrial stocks 

Railroad stocks 
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RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
han in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 
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Butcher cattle— 





FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $11.08 per cwt. for heavy 


at Chicago 
basis 


hogs 
sides as a 
$11.49. 


indica 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures 
week 


the percentage for the 


next July. 


te a 


July rib 
price of 


show 
ending 


April 17, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 


average for the 


corresponding 


week: 


Coal and coke 127 per cent, grain 104 per 


livestock 92 per ce 
ore 114 per 


cent, 
per cent, 


cent, 


nt, lu 


mber 110 


and miscel- 


laneous merchandise 110 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 


York factory wages are 229 per cent and , 


railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 


per cent of pre-war norn 
COST OF LIVING now 


ial. 


averages 


about 


170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, 
38c, week 
last week 
fresh firsts, 
28%c; ducks, 
3le; fat hens, 
fore 27%ec. 


creamery 
before 37% 
19%e, 


Cc; 
week 
last week 
last week 
last week 


bef 


29% 


3l1c, 


97 
4 


extras, la 
cheddar 


fore 1 


c, week 
week 


Tec, 


week 
cheese, 
9c; eggs, 
before 
before 
be- 


St 


week 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


week $1 
Las 


Liverpool—L °* 
fore $15.84 Chicago 
week before $14.15. 


6.29, 
t wee 


week 


be- 


$14.38, 


*k 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last 
Week 
Medium-— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
*hoice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 


week 
before 


Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 





Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
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| 9.45/10.18] 9.58 


9.52/10.18 
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8.22] 


7.00 
7.05 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before | 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— ' 
Last week | 
Week before 


Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

Last week 

Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 

Last week 

Week before 
Stock pigs— 

Last week 

Week before 


| | | 
112.28]12.38 12.22 


12.0) ‘en Bias 
en am 


12.65/12.95/12.65 
12.45/12.88/12.55 


12.92/13.18]13.02 


9 7 


| 


[12.75|13.45'13.20 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 

12.95\1 

1 


-25|13.25 
.55)13.45 


-00)11,15'10. 
en 10. 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to- prime— 
Last week 
Week before 


113. 


Ewes, medium to choice— 


Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 


choice— | 


Last week 
Week before 


| 
-50/ 14.3! 
75/14. 
| 
2.88) 12.5 
2.88/12. 


113.88/13.38 


113.62]13.25| 





NOTE — Unless otherwi 


se st 


ated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














Kansas City 








Mixed 


Last 


clover, 
week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
sast week 3.00/28. 
Week before 3.00/28. 
Alfalfa, No. 1— \ 
MEY ME, os oa 9 «0 wo iis.t 121.50)26. 

- Week before 26.50) 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 2— 
Last. week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 

Last 
Week 


No. 1— | ae eye 


2523.50 


25 
9.50)24.50 
{ 


50/21. 25 


16.50|21.7% 
| 


week 46) 9.25 


before | 8.75] 9.7 


11.50 
{11.50 


fore and 5,184,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. Exports of pork the 
week in April were 6,910,000 pounds Ae 
compared with 6,116,000 pounds the week 
before and 4,577,000 pounds for the Same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices | 


Hog prices are 101 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 84 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

‘The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for re, 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 





| 





Receipts at 
other mkts. 








Kansas City | 
Des Moines 





No. 2Y— 
Last week ; 
Week before 

Corn, No. 8Y— 
Last week P 
Week before ,. 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ---| 68% 
Week before .| 69% 

Oats | 
Last week ool wee 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week .... 
Week before 


Corn, 


%| 67% 
67 
63% 


.39 
40% 


Week »before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.65%|1. 

Week before ..|1.68%/|1.6¢ 


FEEDS 























Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 








Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last week.... 

“Week before.. 

Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Oil meal (0.p.)— 

st week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 


week.... 
before.. 


Sto 
— 
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52.00 
49.26)..... 


39.25 
39.25 


65.00 
-00 
Gluten— 
ON See res Bees Serres Stan 
Oo es ee ee ee: ee coe 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 

















32.25 
182.25 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 

change— 
Last week $4.864 
Week before 4.861 | 
French franc— | | } 
| 











Last week -193 | .03295 
| .03335 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank. bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.20 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 11%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 18.9c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 54c, 
oats 33l6c, wheat $1.47%. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
April were 1,665,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,918,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,929,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the third 
week in April were 258,000 bushels, as 
compared with 101,000 bushels the week 
before and 106,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in April were 1,255,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 1,477,000 bushels the 
week before and 544,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the third week in 
April were 8,277,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,097,000 pounds the week be- 








| Receipts at 
Chicago 


oo > 
coco 
| Chicago 
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March 565 to ll 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to 
April 2 to 
April 9 to 
April 16 to 
April 23 to 2 














March 
March 
March 19 
March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8 

April 9 to 15 

April 16 to 22 

April 238 to 29 











March 65 to 11 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to April 1 
April 8 

April 

April 16 to 22 

April 23 to 29 








March 6 to 11 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8. 
April 9 to 15 
April 16 to 2. 
April 23 to 29 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 














AN ILLINOIS BULL ASSOCIATION 
By organizing a co-operative Guernsey 
breeding assaciation, farmers in Ford 
county, Ulinois, are now using some of 
the best purebred Guernsey sires in Ili- 


nois at less cost than if they bought and 
used a grade or scrub breeding animal, 
according to C. S. Rhode, dairy extension 
specialist of the College of Agriculture, 
who visited the county and helped organ- 
ize the association. 

The association was formed about @ 
year ago, at which time three high-class 
bulls were bought by the organization. 
The association was financed by selling 
sixty shares of stock, at $5 a share, in 
three different communities of the coun- 
ty. This money was used to buy the 
bulls and build a paddock for each one. 
If a farmer had five cows which he wished 
to breed to the bulls, he bought five 
shares of stock at $5 each, making his 
total investment $25. For this $25 he has 
the privilege of breeding five cows each 
year to the association bulls. One bull 
was placed in each of the three communi- 
ties, and every two years the animals will 
be changed from one community to am 
other, to prevent inbreeding. The memr 
bers in each community decide who shall 
keep the bull; then they all pay thelt 
proportionate share of his cost of keep. 

Just recently members of the 
county association added two more sires 
to their string and they are now looking 
for a sixth one. These six sires will give 
them service for a period of six or eight 
years without the necessity of their hav 


ing to buy additional breeding animals ~ 


The two bulls recently added to the 288 
ciation came from the agricultural co 


' lege herd and both of them are from high 


producing ancestry. The dam of one 
them has a record of 726 pounds of but 
terfat in a year; also one of the bulls wa 
shown at the National Dairy Show last 
year. 

Associations similar to the Ford coul- 
ty organization are operating successfully 
in Jo Daviess, Moultrie, Champaign, Jef 
ferson, Monroe, Randolph, Effingham and 
Franklin counties. They are organi 
thru the co-operation of interested dairy 
men, farm advisers and the agricultural 
college in the interests of higher produc, 
ing herds and more profitable dairying: 





BUYS 1,330 FEEDING HOGS 

Recently an Indiana farmer, Ray Comp 
ton, of Rush county, bought 1.330 pigs, 
averaging 135 pounds, on the Kansas City 
market for fattening on his Indiana farm™ 
After thirty days on pasture, with a ligt 
corn ration to get them in good tone ; 
health, they will be full fed on clove” 
pasture. q 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The farmer is said to lead a simple life, 
but at this time of the year it is filled 
with harrowing details.” 









wHis NAME WAS ON THE TICKET, 
BUT SHE SCRATCHED WHEN SHE 
SAW HER CHOICE” 
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Davis, Harrisonburg, 


low. We hope the 


enough to put a title on a postcard and 
send it to Joshaway. 
wants to know what was burning in the 
oven; the artist didn’t tell us, and so it’s 


a guess at the best. 


NO WONDER 
During the absence of a minister, a load 
of hay upset in front of his house. y 


he returned, the boy, 


was working as hard as he could to get 


atl! UL ("4 


NAY ii 





my Ah ms 


This title, alll by Henry Franks, 
Route 5, Cedar Rapids, 
first money in Joshaway’s April contest. 
Second place goes to Clyde Hardin, Sum- 
merset, lowa, on ‘Ma tunes in; 
the static, and the agent 
and third place was awarded to Wallace 
Bennett, Webster City, 
kindly knight, amid the encircling gloom.” 

Honorable mention goes to Mrs, 
Jewett, Grand Junction, 
Va., and Mrs. E. 
Hoard, Vincennes, Ind. 

Now Joshaway directs attention to the 


interesting little home scene pictured be- 








the load back on the wagon. It being 
dinner-time, the minister invited him in to 


eat, at which the boy replied: 
“Ay no tank my fatter lak it.” 
“Oh, he won’t care,’’ said the minister. 
The boy consented to come in, but ev- 
ery little while he would exclaim: 
“Ay no tank my fatter lak it.” 
At last, in impatience, the minister in- 


quired: “Why in the world will your 


father care if you stop here and eat 
dinner?”’ 

At which the boy replied, “My fatter, 
he bane under dot load of hay.’ 


ADVERTISING'S FAILURES 


She had urged him to study the corre- 
spondence course at home and he had— 
just like the advertisements say. At last 
his salary was raised $50 a month, also 
like the advertisements say. 

“Nell,” he cried, “I owe it all to you!” 

“Well, dear,” she retorted, ‘‘you won't 
after payday.” 

Which was the point the advertisements 
failed to mention. 





DEMONSTRATION 

Mr. Jones: ‘I’m going to bring young 
Ferguson home tonight.” 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘Why, we haven’t.a thing 
to eat in the house, the cook is in a bad 
temper, the baby has whooping cough, 
and mother is coming.” 

“Yes, that’s why I'm going to bring 
him home. The young fool is thinking of 
getting married.” 


NOT SO GOOD 

Tears as big as ear-rings were brush- 
ing aside flakes of scented powder on her 
cheeks. Already she had sent her mother 
for a third handkerchief. 

“Darling,”’ said mother, ‘‘don’t cry any 
longer. My new carpet is all damp. What 
makes you weep?” 

Margaret stepped aside out of a puddle. 
‘“When—when Charlie left tonight,’’ she 
flooded, ‘‘he said my biscuits were nice. 
He used to say they were very nice.” 


He: “IT walked past your house last 
night.” 

She: ‘Why didn’t you stop?” 

He: “There was a car outside that 
said ‘Willys Knight’ on it.” 





issue of May 28. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best, and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our 
number of titles one person can send. Write 
and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In case 
prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 


All answers must be in : 
No limit to the 
answers on a postcard 
of a tie, a duplicate 
in each tying contest. 
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LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 
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SAFEST 








as day! 


Colt Light is even more 
necessary in the home. Your 
children can get their lessons 
with no danger of eyestrain. 
Reading becomes a real 
pleasure, and your wife will 
enjoy sewing after supper. 

Colt Light provides gas 
for cooking and ironing— 
does away with cleaning 





ticulars. 


The sale of Colt Plants 
offers a great opportunity 
for the ambitious farm- 
trained man. Write our 
nearest office for full par- 








When the sun goes down 
. . « come home to light 


and cheer 


WHEN rain threatens and 
you've been doing your 
best to catch up with your 
planting or plowing—come 
home to the bright, cheerful 
light of your Colt Plant! 
A Colt Plant soon pays 
for itself, It lets you stay 
with your crops—you don’t 
have to stop work to milk 
and feed up. You can do 
that after dark far more 
quickly and safely with 
Colt Light than you could 
hope to do with an oil 
lantern. Simply turn on 
your Colt barn light—and 
your barn shines as bright 


and filling of oil lamps. 

It has no complicated 
parts to regulate or to get 
out of order. All you have 
to do is to refill the generator 
an average of two or three 


‘times a year with Union 


Carbide, at a cost of only a 
few dollars. 


Colt Plants are priced 
very moderately. They may 
be paid for on convenient 
terms if you are a property 
owner. More than 2,000,- 
000 people are enjoying 
carbide gas light tonight. 

For your family’s com- 
fort, for your own benefit 
—investigate Colt Light! 
Let us send you our free 
booklet, ‘‘Safest and Best 
by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York “er 30 E. 42nd St, 
Philadelphia, ~~ - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Menndusek Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanoga, Tenn. -» 6th & Market Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts, 











SPRING PIGS NEED 


COD LIVER OIL and YEAST 
VITAMINS 


Cod liver oil contains 1200 times more of 
the important Vitamin A than grade A 
milk. Also contains the anti-rachitic 
vitamin. 


Yeast is richest of all in Vitamin B that 
aids digestion, keeps the alimentary canal 
open and assimilates minerals. 


Cod-o-mineral 


is the only mineral supplement containing a 
full charge of cod liver oil vitamins, dried 
yeast vitamins and finest minerals—therefore, 
the most effective of all supplements in the 
prevention of malnutrition, rickets, paralysis, 
Cod-o-mineral contains no salts, drugs or fill- 
ers of any kind. Fed regularly. it makes 
healthy herds; builds heavier bones, more 
flesh and makes ton litters in six months an 
easy job. 





Ask your veterinarian. Write today for proof 
and prices. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1534 NO. ADAMS ST., _— PEORIA, ILL. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Sel amin Rake 











QO Saas 


The only ore and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake made. Its simplicity is an attraction, 
makes raking a pleasure. No ¢ feantna Garey 
trash off with the hands. 


time and labor sa: 


The cleaner can be locked in a +” position 
when used in making garden, making two Rakes 
{mn one. Send for one today. 

JOHESON GA GAS A APPLIANCES co. 















AND BEST 
BY TEST 
















FOR MECHANICS’ HANDS 
REMOVES PAINT and OIL 















RUB- NO MORE 


WASHING POWDER 















WALLACES’ FARMER, May 7, 





Our Readers Market... 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns | 





RATE 8c PER WORD fu" _NAue, anp,,aDnuzse 
tyome ment and each initial or full pumber ts ie counted. ha a L. 
e ae for a minimum of Wd words. nit! tance ‘not ’ 


order. 
““Adver ertiol rdere, 6 
of sot hai ag ears ae eight 


on office po 
cate 


an your F advertisement gi sive full details, 


s before date nt oat 




















FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 








MINNESOTA 








No. Insertions 








00 hm to S 20 
SH erase 





~. > & > SOO 


7.20 


No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 

Vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Clark, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


WE OFFER high grade “municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
tnvestment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 
WRITE us for information about Asso- 
ciated Electric Company 5% per cent 
Gold Bonds. James A. Cummins & Co., 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 
“BONDS of Tesponsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for lMst. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


1926 SPRING chickens now wanted, Head- 

quarters for shipments of poultry and 
dressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
gelling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 
Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


REGISTPRED German Police pups, to be 
sold at a sacrifice on account of owner 
moving to Colorado. Sired by a fine son 
of champion Arkus Von Blaisenburg; $25 
and $30 each; pedigree furnished, Also 
fine gray brood bitch and stock dog, three 
ears old and registered, $35. Will Isley, 
. R, 3, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


SPHCIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 

nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 

SCOTCH Collie pups; excellent, thorough- 
bred, heel-driving strain; $8, males; $5, 

females. Also excelent male, 8 months 

old, at bargain. James Farrell, Bellevue, 

Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
arents. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
amburg,. Minn. 

FOR SALE—Purebred Aivedale 
males, $5; males, $10. M. J. Te 

hope, Iowa. 

FOXES | WANTED wa 

RED Fox cubs wanted; any number. Be- 
fore selling elsewhere, write Leo Pan- 

kratz, Springfield, Minnesota. Department 

/One. *‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 


FARM LANDS _ 
CALIFORNIA 
OPPORTUNITIES in Sout! 





























pups; fe- 
eig, Stan- 





in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that. will in- 
sure him a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands are reasonable in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for’ different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated 
folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 

Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
Stock, poultry. truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
and seashore recreation nearby. 
Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 

San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


LOUISIANA 
CO-OPERATIVE community tn center of 
cheap land. Complete cycle of indus- 
es. Two profits in sight; first, from 
co-operative industries: second, from cre- 
ation of land values. No such opportunity 
anywhere for capitalist or home-seeker. 











Write for particulars. United Industries, 
Beeenbon Bldg., New Orleans. 


AGENTS WANTED 





WRITE the secretary, Big Stone 
Real Estate Board, for 
about splendid farms in western Minne- 
sota and eastern South Dakota, Fine 
rolling prairies, best of soil, good schools 
and churches, well settled country, on Big 
Stone lake, 35 miles long, main line Mil- 
waukee road, King of Trails, Yellowstone 
Trail. Some real bargains on easy terms. 
A. L. Moore, Secretary, Ortonville, Minn. 


IMPROVED dairy y farms. Renters on high 

priced land, stop paying rent. Go where 
you can buy for $50 an acre. Our easy 
annual payments will make you an owner. 
If you have stock and machinery and 
$1,000 down, we start you. Good soil, 
level, developed farming community. D. 
8. B. Johnston Land Co., 620 Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


WE HAVE a few highly improved farms 
left at half price; 5 per cent. Come 

quick; ready to do business. The Sonne- 

syn Co., St. James, Minn. . 


MISSISSIPPI 
FOR SALE—625-acre improved Mississip- 
pi farm; ideal for stock farm; in splen- 
did community; gravel roads, good mar- 
kets; best buy in the south; attractive 
terms. Write, Randolph Peets, Brook- 
haven, Miss, une: 
MISSOURI 
FOR SALE—Good grain and livestock 
farm of 240 acres, Good improvements. 
Price reasonable. For particulars write, 
Frank Long, New Cambria, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
SHERIFF'S foreclosure sale; 3,040 acres, 
Wheeler county, Ne :braska, hay land at 
auction, June 14, 1926. Particulars, ad- 
dress, » Durland Trust Co., Norfolk, , Neb. _ 


NORTH H DAKOTA 

CAVALIER county y farms. For a limited 

time we have for sale an exceptional 
list of farm bargains in Cavalier county. 
These are improved farms (not raw prai- 
rie), in the northeasten grain and stock 
belt, a well developed and settled country. 
160 to 800 acres each, The owners are in- 
vestors in securities, loan companies, in- 
surance companies, banks and others, who 
are not farmers. They will sell to actual 
farmres on very reasonabt® terms and at 
cost to them. This means that good farms 
can be secured at from $20 to $40 per acre 
where similar and often adjoining farms 
are priced by owners at $40 to $60 per 
acre. Write, tell us about what you would 
like, and let us send you detailed descrip- 
tion of some of these farms and of Cava- 
lier county. Groom & Pederson, Lang- 
don, N. D. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 

Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
portunities are the reasons. The man who 
loves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


nonnnten 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an 
acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains Real diversifica- 
tion.* Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
sertptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 
WISCONSIN Bar 8 Cita 
Own y your own farm In 
good dairy section of Bayfield county, 
Wisconsin. I have 240 acres of partly im- 
proved land, 40 acres under plow, balance 
in fine clover pasture; clay soil; new, 
modern dairy barn; good four-room house, 
well, garage and chicken house; located 
on rural route, four miles from town, 
fourth mile from school, one mile 
Norwegian Lutheran church. For 
plete description, price and terms, 
James Gill, M: ason, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over 
clay sub-soil; neither 
elly; close to town; good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Kasy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


County 
information 
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FARMS V WANTED 


clear farms 1 in lowa and adjoin- 
states in exchange for choice in- 
come and residential property in Long 
seach and Los Angeles. Also have good 
California ranches for eastern. “heir B. 
Palmer, 17 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif, 


meLP WANTED _ 


WANT 
ing 





A eo to. consume rs. ‘Hubstiers can cain 
good money in spare time, or can build 
permanent business selling fish direct to 
consumer in city or country. For prices 
and further information, write C. C. 
Putman, Bellevue, Iowa. 





—Our new household cleaning 
washes and dries’ windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. (¢ ‘osts 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa, 
SITUATION WANTED 
COLLEGIs student desires toughest kind 
of farm work or any other work during 
vacation, starting June 15; willing work- 
er. Frank Williams, 20 Caswell Hall, 
Brown University, Providence, R. 


LIVESTOCK 


BELGIANS 
FOR SAL fs—High “class Be Ilgian stallions; 
big, flashy fellows; registered an 
sound; priced to sell. A, Gerot, Riverside, 
lowa._ 


AGENTS 
device 

















HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 








JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—Jerseys. 50 
good springer cows and 
Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A line-bred 
bull calf, seven months 
wold, | Montrose, lowa. 


MORGAN HORSES | 


FOR SALE Morgan stallions, mares and 

fillies; blue ribbon winners; Black Hawk 
and Daniel Lambert blood; some stallions 
to lease; registered. E. F. Brown, Derby, 


Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 
wanted. We pay highest 
write for quotations; 
Great Western Bag Co., 





extra 
Boyd 


head of 
heifers, 





Raleigh Jersey 
old. O. Gris- 

















FIEDD Bags 
market price; 

state quantity. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FARM MACHINERY 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Janeiincaeiiintiii ae 
HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 

leaf; made sweet and meliow by sun. 
curing in old-fashioned way; five 
ape dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky, 


ee 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem. 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 8; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des _Moines, Towa. 


““Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads" “put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way, 


BABY CHICKS 


IREATLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer. 

tified chicks for June delivery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices. Write for reduced price 
list at once, also catalog. Chicks started 
in June will do better because weather 
conditions are usually ideal for a quick 
and strong growth. All our straing are 
bred early maturing and develop into 
early, heavy winter layers. Our Sstraing 
in the larger breeds come into laying at 
about five months of age—in the smaller 
breeds at four to four and_ one-half 
months. No other strains bred like these, 
No other chicks are guaranteed like 
Peters-Certified. All Peters-Certified 
chicks are sent out with a genuine guar- 
antee to live covering the first two weeks 
of their life—also guaranteed to be from 
standard or ‘‘certification’’ ordered, At 
our new low prices for June delivery no 
one can afford to take chances on ordl- 
nary chicks. All varieties of Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orpingtons 
perfected; also S. C. Minorcas, S. C. An 
conas and Lt. Brahmas, A post card 
will bring reduced price list, also catalog 
if you wish. Our catalog is a revelation 
in poultry breeding. Peters-Poultry Farm, 
Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 





—... 























RICH man’s corn harvester, { poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester, Box 528, Salina, Kan. 
TRACTOR gears, new master pinions for 
your tractor at big saving in price. 
Crabb Gas _ Engine Co., Independence, Ia. 
FISH 
NOTICE to fish peddlers: Do not place 
any orders for fish until you secure my 
prices. Weekly quotations on request. 
Cc, C., Putman, Bellevnue, Lowa. 
GERANIUMS 
GERANIUMS—Two dozen plants sent 
postpaid to your address for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents; any color or mixed, 
Dont’ be without flowers on the farm. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Ill. 
HARNESS 




















WAPSIE Valley ‘‘Health-Hatched” chicks 
are now ready for delivery. Hundreds of 

Iowa farmers have already received theif 
chicks and are 100 per cent satisfied. Ou 
flocks are all Iowa inspected and accred- 
ited. We are one of Iowa’s oldest hateh- 
eries and have been continually building 
up the standards and egg production of 
our flocks. There is no need to send out- 
side of Iowa for the highest quality chicks. 
We have excellent railroad facilities—the 
chicks reach you quicker and in much 
better condition than those shipped 4a 
reat distance. We guarantee prompt de- 
ivery of your order on White Leghorns, 
S. CG. Reds, White and Barred Rocks and _ 
Buff Orpingtons. Don’t buy chicks until 
you get our reasonable prices and illus 
trated catalog. Drop us a_ postcard, 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 





CONCORD farm harness; 1% 
with steel hames; made of 
oak taned leather in the good 
ioned way. Price, $49.50 per set. Chas, 
Koe nigsberger & Son, Des” Moines, Iowa. 
72 DIFFERENT “styles of farm harness 
carried in stock for your careful in- 
spection. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
325 East Fifth St., Des Moines, Towa. 
CUSTOM made farm harness without 
breeching; steel hames with full length 
1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per set. 
Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 

lowa, 


inch trace 
brand-new 
old-fash- 


INSURANCE 
PpPRPPA DAL P AP DAL PAP PPL PD POPS PLP LPP LPP PPP DD 
AUT TOMOBILE Insur: ince—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insuranc e Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies, 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
ef years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile tag faa Association, 303 
Kast Washington St., Bloomington, 1, Tl. 

KODAK FINISHING 


OUR OFFisR— Develop your first film, 
give you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you one 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, lowa. 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and 
finish 1ed in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland P cake Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
lowa. 








LUMBER _ 
LUMBER at wholesale. Large saving in 
buying lumber and millwork from man- 
ufacturer. Send list of material for freight 
paid prices to your station. Quick deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. Tacoma 
Sash and Door Co., Dept. 38, Tacoma, 
Wash., ‘‘Lumber Capit il of America. 
PRINTING 


DOLLAR up per thousand multi- 

graphing typewriting sales; follow-up 
letters. Letterheads, three fifty. Mayer- 
Ray Co., Monmouth, IIL 





ONE 





WHITE Leghorns, Single Comb Red 
chicks, sent C. O. D. Official contest 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten t 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests. Special early ordet 
discount. Do not buy until you read our 
catalog and liberal guarantee to live 
Prof. BE. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missourl 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations, 
Dept. F. 
BABY Chicks—Get our ir prices on our r state 
accredited chicks. New low prices ef 
fective May 15. Don’t buy just common 
stock when you can buy dependable qual 
ity. Chicks are from true to type @ 
high producing stock. Shipped in 
boxes. 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Once our customer, always OUF 
customer. Write now for circular and 
price list. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 106 
Cherokee, Towa. 


BABY Chicks from superior quality, y, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience !f 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 
St. Paul, Neb. 
CHICKS—Purebred 
dottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas, $15; Tom Barron White Le& 
horns, $12; live delivery; prepaid. 
Carl Wilson, Malvern, Towa. — 
WHITE Leghorn chicks from famous 
Hollywood strain; healthy chicks_ from 
large white eggs only; real foundatios 
quality; 100 per cent live delivery; 2 
per 100. Mrs. Geo. Maurer, Tipton, lows. 


POULTRY 


LANGSHANS 

BIG Black Langshans; extra good layers 

win at the shows; eggs now red 
roosters, $5 each. H. Osterfoss, Hedti 
Towa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads 
you in touch with a market for 
land that can be reached in no other 








Reds, Rocks, wyan- 
Brahmas, Sheppard 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, May 7, 1926 

















Our Readers Market 


POULTRY 


~~ LEGHORNS 


penne 
Leghorn hens and cock birds now 
er price Thousands of eight-week-old 
yllets; also baby chicks and hatching 
a shipped quickly. Trap nested, pedi- 
reed foundation stock; egg bred 26 years. 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 
and guarantee satisfaction. Geo. B. Fer- 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. , 

§ Cc. WHITE Leghorn chicks now ready 
‘for shipment; 200-egg strain pedigreed 
males used. From 250 to 278-egg dams. 
Large Ameriean type.. Prices unusually 
jow. Exceptional values, Drop mea card 
for my catalog before you order White 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. A 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
6WphN strain and Rucker strain, S. C. 
Red chicks now ready for shipment; 
from blood-tested, high-producing stock. 
Our stock is lowa inspected and accred- 























ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptional 
yalues. Write me before you order from 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Independ- 


ence, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
jand that can be reached in no other way. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


_ANCONAS 
SHHPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 
100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
DUCK EGGS 
WHITE Pekin duck eggs, $8, 100; $1.50 
per setting,of 12. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, lowa. 























LEGHORNS 
PROF. RUCKER’S White Leghorn eggs 
and chicks; Tancred and_ Barron; 
shipped C. O. D. with small payment 


down. Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid 
prices; egg laying contest winners; high 
pen for November and January at Glen 
Ellyn, ll. Three pens in high ten at Iowa 
contest and high hen to date. These are 
Leghorns that lay in the winter; proved 
by official records. Free actalog. Prof. 
EB. H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at 
Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- 
iment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, lowa. 


BARRON White Leghorn chicks and eggs, 
from culled flock and mated to Rucker 
cockerels. Chicks—$10, 100, postpaid; 100 
per cent live delivery. Eggs—$4, 100. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. : 
PUREBRED Single Comb Buff Leghorn 
eggs; 100, $4.50; 300, $12; from a culled 








flock, A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, Iowa. _ 
MINORCAS 

§. Cc. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching 

eggs, $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 

range flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 

lowa. 


ORPINGTONS 
WHITE Qrpington eggs, $5, 105; chicks, 
$15, hatched to order; 100 per cent live 
delivery; stock for sale. Mrs. Effie Wil- 
marth, Corning, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








ee 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs 
from purebred, ‘healthy Fishel direct 
strain; high egg producing exhibition 
matings. Eggs, $6 hundred; chicks, $16 
hundred. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 


WHITE Rock hatching eggs, $7.50, per 100; 
chicks, $18.50; pen eggs, $7.50 per 15. 
Pens and flocks mated by Prof. W. H. 
Lapp. Free mating list. Murle Mills, 
New Providence, lowa. 
BARRED Rocks; winners; descended from 
winners at America’s largest shows; 
g00d layers; selected pen matings; light 
or dark; $2 per 15; $6 per 50. Satisfaction. 
M. C. Stark, Corwith, Iowa. te 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; Fishel and 
Iowa State College strains; $5 per hun- 
dred, postpaid; bred for laying. Mrs. G. 
W. Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 
THOMPSON 











strain dark Barred Rock 

hatching eggs, $7 per 100. From prize 
wining culled flock. Mrs. Ernest Crosby, 
Webster City, Iowa. 


PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatching; 








range flock; $5, 100, postpaid. J. H. 
Lage, Latimer, Iowa. pe 
DARK Barred Rock eggs, from blood 


tested, prize winning flock; $1.50, 15; $7, 
10. W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Iowa, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

DARK Barred Rock eggs; well marked; 
800d layers; $1, 15; $6, 105; fertility 
guaranteed: postpaid. Smith & Brewbaker, 
Indianola, Iowa, 

ROSE Comb Reds; fine color and type; 
carefully culled; record flock; eggs, $8 
low hundred. Mrs. Roy Adams, Ottosen, 

a. 








STANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs 
and chicks; from prize winning, heavy 
ying strains; blood tested. ‘‘Rose Cot- 

tage,” Riverside, Iowa. 

ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; good 

gy olor and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley 

e Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs, from culled, 
800d laying farm flock; $4.50 per 100. 

— 8. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. 

ert OOE ISLAND WHITES 

&y R. I. White eggs, $1, 15; $6, 100. In 
ots of 200 or over, $5, 100. Mrs. Peter 
“ther, Dana, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 
SANDARD bred Partridge Wyandottes; 


ynealthy farm flock; winners at Des 
ee and Cedar Rapids shows; eggs, 


. $6. Walter Vaudt, Whittemore, Ia. 
: Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 
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The Week On the Air 


Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of May 9-16. 
Central standard time is given thruout. 

MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 
12:30 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
markets, beginning at 8:00 a. m. and con- 
tinuing at half-hour intervals until 6:00 
p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m., 12:00 
noon and 2:00 pw» m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 11:30 a. m., 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Hastings, Neb., KF KX—9:30 and 10:30 
a. m., 12:30, 3:00 and 7:00 p. m. 

Omaha, Neb., WOAW, 526—8:15, 8:55 
and 10:30 a. m., 12:30, 1:45 and 6:45 p. m. 

Stevens Points, Wis., WLBL, 278—Wis- 
consin Department of Markets—8:45, 9:45, 
10:45 and 11:45 a. m., 12:30 and 1:45 p. m. 

FARM TALKS 
Monday, May 10— 

WOC—12:45 p. m., Prof. John M. 
vard, ‘“‘Are Your Pigs Manyzy?” 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. program, H. 
G. Van Pelt, ‘“‘A Way for Corn Farmers 
to Help Themselves.” 

WOT—12:45, Dr. C. D. 
Sanitation.”’ 

Tuesday, May 11— 

WLS—12:00. noon, R. F. D. program, H. 
G. Van Pelt, ‘‘Feeding Grain to Livestock 
on Pasture.” 

WOI—12:45, A. L. Anderson, 
Husbandry Questions.” 

WoOC—12:45, Prof. A. G. Phillips, “‘Skim- 
Milk in Poultry Feeding.” 

Wednesday, May 12— 


Ev- 


Rice, ‘‘Livestock 


“Animal 


WLS—12:00, E. L. Keasey, ‘“‘Blossorna 
Time in Michigan.” 
WOC—12:45, Prof. A. C. Ragsdale, 


“Care of the Herd Bull.” 

WOI—12:45, Prof. H. A. Bittenbender, 
“Poultry Questions.” 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 
Helen Fischer, ‘‘Flowers.” 
Thursday, May 13— 

WLS—12:00, R. F. D. program, Prof. R. 
S. Smith, “Corn Cultivation’; E. B. Hea- 
ton, ‘“‘Truck Farming Without Manure.” 


266—3:30, Mrs. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TREES—Five Montmorency and _ five 

Early Richmond cherry, $3.50; five Wa- 
neta and five Sapa plum, $3; apple, 25 
cents each: all good five to six f trees 
(not prepaid); checks accepted; satisfac- 











tion guaranteed, Order from this ad. 
Wholesale list free. Welch Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- 


spection and germination made by Illi- 
nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purity, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, Tolono, Ill. 

ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6 bu.; 
scarified sweet clover, 92 per cent pure, 
$4 bu.; red clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; 

state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, 
Quincy, Il. 

MANCHU soybeans, 1925 crop; germina- 








tion, 90-95 per cent; clean; no cracked 
beans; $2.25 per bu. Guy Sanderson, 
Stronghurst, J _ 
SEED CORN 








nnn 
FOR SALE—Seed corn; Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Wimple’s Dent; ear tested, 100 
per cent. This is seed corn I picked before 
frost. 1 find | have more than I need. 
Price, $6. Your money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. Two miles north of 
Hudson, on paving. Will Holub, Hudson, 
Iowa. 
NORTHWESTERN Dent (Bloody Butch- 
er) seed corn; Nebraska grown; germi- 
nation, 92 per cent strong; $4.50 per bu; 
ideal for central and southern Iowa. Min- 
nesota grown Silver King; germination, 
95 per cent, at $8 per bu All real seed 
corn, not crib stuff. Twenty days’ ap- 
proval. We pay freight both ways if not 








pleased. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 

Peter, Minn. 

FIRE-DRIED seed corn; extra quality; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear tested 

choice Early Reid’s for northern Illinois 

and Towa; ear or ready for planter; ten 

days test; 95 per cent germination; $7 


per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 
wood, lIll., Warren County. 
1925 SEED corn; Minnesota 1; and Iowa 
Ideal; early yellow; deep kernel and 
heavy yielder; grown in Sac courty, Iowa; 
gathered before frost; germination test, 
92 per cent; $4 per bu., tipped, butted and 
shelled. Glenn Challman, Schaller, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
UNION ceunty, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
liberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
falfa Products Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
SEED CORN--90-Day Yellow 90-Day 
White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, developed 
from International winning corn, tested 
and read to plant, $3.50 per bushel. 
Chester ae, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
1924 and 1925 seed corn; Yellow’Dent va- 
riety; six kernels tested from every ear; 
test, 95 per cent or better; $6 per bu. 
J. W. Struble, Ireton, Iowa. 
REW’S utility Yellow Dent matured seed 
corn; germination, 95; shelled and grad- 
ed; $3 bu.; twelve days to test. Broad 
Acres Farm, Route 2, Hull, Il, 

















WOC—12:45, J. C. Hackelman, “Sweet 
Clover.” 
WOI—12:45, Prof. H. D. Hughes, ‘“‘Farm 


Crops.” 
Friday, May 14— 

WLS—12:00, R. F. D. program, Prof. R. 
S. Smith, ‘‘Corn Cultivation and Fertiliza- 
tion.”’ 

WOC—12:45, Farm Service Day. 


WOI—12:45, Paul Miller, ‘The Business 
of Farming.” é 
Saturday, May 15— 
WOI—12:45, L. W. Forman, “Soils 
Questions.” 
WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 
Wo!I—Tuesday and Thursday, 10:30 


; & Mm. 


WOC—3:00 p. m., Monday to Friday. 

Minneapolis, WCCO, 416—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 10:45 a. m, 

KFNF—Monday, 1:30 p. m. 

WLS—Monday-Friday, 2:30 p. m, 

CHURCH SERVICES—MAY 9 

WOI—11:00 a. m., State College 
Chapel. 

WOC—6:30 p. m. 

WLS—9:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church, 

Chicago, KYW, 53§—10:00 a. m., Central 
Church; 6:00 p. m., Sunday Evening Club. 


Iowa 





Cincinnati, WLW, 422—9:45 a. m., 6:30 
p. m. 
Northfield, Minn., KFMX, 337—7:00 p. 


m., Vesper Service. 
FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, May 9— 

WOI—3:30 p. m., 
Band. 

WLW—7:30 p. m., Orchestra Concert. 

WOC—10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sm- 
phony. 

Monday, May 10— 

WLW—7:00 p. m., Crosley Little Sym- 
phony. 

Tuesday, May 11— 

WOC—7:00 p. m., 
(WEAF). 

WOAW—9:00 p. m., Omaha Composers’ 
Program. 

Wednesday, May 12— 

WLW—7:00 p. m., Cincinnati College of 
Music, Opera, ‘‘Martha.” 

WLS—7:30 p. m., WLS Trio, ‘‘Famous 
Love Songs’’; 8:00 p. m., Edgewater Glee 
Club. 

Thursday, May 13— 

WOC—8:00 p. m., Silvertown Cord Or- 
chestra (WEAF). 
Friday, May 14— 

WLS—8:00 p. m., Young American Ar- 
tisf Concert. 

WOC—8:00 p. m., Whittall 
sian Orchestra (WEAF). 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Tuesday, May 11— ; : 

WOC—8:00 p. m., Travel Lecture, B. J. 
Palmer. : 

Friday, May 14— 

WOI—2:30 p. m., Baseball Game, Uni- 
versity of Missouri vs. lowa State College, 

WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. 

WOAW—8:00 p. m., Radio Play, “A 
Step on the Stairs.” 

Nashville, WSM, 283—8:00 p. m., Barn 
Dance. 


DRY SKIM-MILK INDUSTRY GROWS 

In 1925, 70,000,000 pounds of powdered 
skim-milk wag produced in the United 
States. This is four and one-half times 
as much as was produced in 1916... Pow- 
dered skim-milk is being used in con- 
stantly increasing quantities in bakeries, 
restaurants and hotels. Convenience in 
storing and keeping without refrigeration 
has been the largest factor in the growth 
of its use. 


Iowa State College 


Ever-ready Hour 


Anglo-Per- 








Send postal for m 
FREE BOO ik 
on how to preserve 
and keep all food 


appetizing, with- 
out ice. 


gives youpurestall-year- 
roun -saving sys- 
tem you can find. 

first cost is all you pay—no 
ice bills, no c omtcale, no 


a no ex 


pense, no 
upkeep. 33 yearsin business 


tp is my guarantee. Write for 
FREE BOOK and price. 
ats 307 Vine aly! Des [neg aes 








PINNED 


UNDER TRUCK 


Ribs Fractured 
We Saved 
Him $135 
When H. A. Kelsey, Amboy, Ind., 


was caught under his overturned 
truck, he fractured his ribs and was 
injured internally. That meant a 
doctor, a hospital and loss of time. 
But he didn’t have to worry. His 
Woodmen Accident policy took care 
of that. We paid $135, 

Accidents strike swiftly and with- 
out a second’s warning. Farm work 
is especially hazardous. One farmer 
in 8 is seriously injured every year. 
The only defense against accident is 
to be prepared with a good accident 
policy. 

The Woodmen Accident is the 
best policy you can buy. Pays 
handsomely every day you are off 
the job—doublé if it is a hospital 
case. Costs next to nothing. Only 
2%e a day. You can’t afford to 
risk being without it. 


Get the details about this great farmer 
accident policy RIGHT AWAY. Coupon 
brings the facts. Mail it TODAY. 


Woodmen 


° 


Accident 


Compan 
of incon eee 












WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 
neoln, Nebraska. 5108 

Please send me details of your 

accident insurance policies. 
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MACKS BROODER HOUSI 
93123 'V, \~ = 
Pienty “hi ASG 
eS) 0 
Sut I 
ly 


Made from Good Quality Lumber. Comes 
in sections, quickly set up. 
Write for circular. 


LIVE STOCK BREEDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Hog Feeders and 
Breeders Everywhere 


I have been raising purebred hogs for five 
years and would not think of being without Dr. 
Hinrichs Hog Worm Remedy. I have not bad « 
single case of worms for four years, although 
my hog pasture is thirty years in use. 

BEN BRUS, Walcott, lows, 


Thousands of others say the same. 
WRITE for FREE Booklet TODAY 


W. A. SLEIGHT & CO. 
Room 632 Wells Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL GOOD TERRITORIES 
OPEN FOR AGENTS, 


OO 




















PURE BRED CHICKS | 
Best la strains, Prompt 


Se up. Leading breeds. 


ive arrival guaranteed. 7G eee, ee 
on €. iex POULTR CO. Bex 313 Clinton, Me, 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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404 New York 





, IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


The first Des Moines Broeder House was shipped April let 

—250 shipped since then. 250 more ready to go—can make as man 
3 extra as needed. Every house shipped same day as order {s received. 

Creosoted matched fir. 
= 64 ft. high. Shipped in sections with all hardware, glass cl 
everything included 445.00 F. O. B, Factory. Add 


DES ROUTES SILO & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Baiiders of Dea Moines Hog Houses and Se!f-Feeders. 


Lice and vermin proof. 8 feet — 
ress: 
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Western—Shelby County, May 1—A 
Week ago we got a nice shower that 
benefited the small grain, which it gave 
@ good start and also benefited other 
growing crops; but at this time rain is 
needed again. Plowing for corn is in full 
Swing; no corn has been planted yet. The 
epring pig crop is doing well.—P. C. 
Nielsen. 

Southeastern—-Lee County, April 26— 
The weather has been fine the last week. 
Most all the oats are sown. Potatoes 
planted and some gardens made. We had 
a rain last Friday, which was good for 
pastures, It was very cool Saturday and 
Sunday. New meadows came thru the 
winter in fine shape. Some of the early 
S0wn oats are up and look good consider- 
ing the snow and cold weather we had. 
Heavy hens are 25 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
cream 41 cents, seed potatoes $3.50 to $4, 
light hogs $12 to $12.50, lambs $11.50 to 
$12. There are a few spring colts, Good 
market for milk cows.—John Best, 

Centrai—Grundy County, April 30—Had 
@ shower the 23d and 24th, that gave 
seeding a start, but since it has been 

, very cool some days, that made it un- 
pleasant in the fields. The last few days 
have been very warm, And a good shower 
would be appreciated. Most everybody 
getting land ready for corn; some burn- 
ing stalks; but planting of corn will be 
delayed this year, on account of cold 
weather and doubtful seed corn. Grass 
made good progress, but trees are com- 
ing slowly. Some cattle turned onto pas- 
tures. A number of loads on feed yet. 
Hogs mostly gone to market, except sows, 
Quite a number of pigs, but many claim 
small litters. Horses stand work well. 
Gardens mostly up, and a few potatoes 
lanted. Farm help seems to be plentiful. 

@s selling for 26 cents now. Lots of 
little chickens, Very few ducks and geese 
raised any more; no turkeys. Pheasants 
are very abundant.—Gustav Treimer. 

Northwestern—O' Brien County, April 30 
—Small grain and pastures making slow 
progress. Where the drill was used and 
very early sowing, fields are beginning 
to look green. The weather has been dry, 
with dust storms. Work has started on 
corn ground. Some sod being plowed. 
Sonte corn will be planted the 3d of May 
if this weather continues. Some potatoes 
Planted. Stock in fair shape, Hay scarce. 
—A. H. Schneider. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 30— 
No rain for a month. Ground plows fair 
to dry. Plowing three-fourths done. Oats 
coming nicely. Yesterday first warm day. 
Farmers wearing all winter heavy clothes 
before that. Grass growing slowly. All 
fruit trees, as peaches, plums, pears, etce., 
budding nicely. Plenty of farm help. 
Much corn is still in cribs.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Centrai—Dallas County, April 29—Had a 
Mice rain the 23d and 24th, but wind blew 
@ good share of the moisture out again. 
Terrible wind and dirt storm. Still con- 
tinues dry. Ground works finely, but we 
need rain. Lots of loss on spring pigs. 
Pig crop below normal, Not many cattle 
and hogs left on feed. No. 4 shelled corn 
64 cents, eggs 25 cents, cream 35 cents.— 
D. W. Diddy. 

Southern—Davis County, April 29—The 
grass and oats are coming on rather slow- 

One 
neighbor has a few acres of corn planted. 

Aimost every one has their gardens made 
and potatoes planted. Ground is plowing 
rather heavily. Stock came thru the win- 
ter in fair shape. No colts seen yet. Good 
demand for work horses. But few hogs 
and cattle on feed in this section. A few 
fat lambs held over. Roads in good shape. 
* Eges 25 cents, cream 34 cents, oats 40 
cents.—W. H. Kline. 

Southwestern—Taylor County, April 30 
—Had a good rain. Plowing is going fast, 
but sod is getting dry. Some have fin- 
ished. Oats are growing well consider- 
ing the lack of moisture. A good acreage 
of grain seeded with clover. Grass slow 
' and roughage scarce. Butterfat 35 cents, 
‘@@es 25 cents. Hogs pretty well shipped 
out. Big loss of spring pigs—S. J. 

* Kingsley. 
| Centfral—Tama County, April 29—We 
had a good rain last Friday and Satur- 
day, altho the weather was cold and frost 
Nearly every night. The last few days 
have been warm. The small grain.is com- 
ing up finely. Plowing for corn is pro- 
gressing nicely; 50 per cent of plowing 
‘finished; next week 95 per cent of plow- 
ing will be done. About the same acreage 
Of corn will be put in as was planted last 
‘yéar. Chickens are hatching well. Many 
report a goodly number in their flocks. A 
large number of hogs was shipped out last 
Week; average price $12.—H. L. Schwartz. 


North-Central—Wright County, April 29 
Farmers are getting corn ground ready 


to plant corn next week. Oats are up 


i In good shape. Had a rain last week, 


ae h made things grow finely. Have 

bad dust storms lately. No pastures 
yet. Blue grass pasture is fair. Gardens 
@re coming finely. Trees are leaving out. 





Have had nice weather the last few days. 
—Miss Eva Fischer. 

Northeastern—Howard County, April 30 
—Seeding will probably be finished this 
week, We had a heavy, cold rain the 
2th, but it was so cold it did not start 
the grass very much. We have not had 
a good, warm spring rain yet. The fore 
part of the week was quite cold, but the 
latter part has been better. The roads 
are getting fairly well settled.—H. E. 
Wells. 

South-Central—Madison County, April 
30—We have been having it very cold and 
dry until April 29, which was a real sum- 
mer day, 82 in the shade. The ground is 
very dry and dusty. Tuesday, April 27, 
we had a real dust storm. The farmers 
are very busy in the fields. The ground 
is in fine shape to plow. Grain is coming 
very slowly, on account of the lack of 
moisture. Young pigs, lambs and calves 
are dong finely. Stock of all kinds went 
thru the winter in good shape, Corn is 
selling at 50 cents, hay $14 (not much in 
the country), old hens 22 cents, eggs 25 
cents, and everything you buy is very 
high.—C,. J, Young. 

Southern—Union County, April 29—Still 
very cold and dry, except for a light rain 
the 23d, which will give the oats a start if 
the weather gets warmer. It is still freez- 
ing or frosting every other night or so. 
Plowing in preparation for corn is nearly 
finished, The ground works up in fine 
Shape. Meadows and pasture grasses have 
made but very little growth; in fact, 
nothing has grown much—even the weeds 
are backward about starting. Horses are 
standing the spring work in good shape. 
There are several cattle on feed. Spring 
pigs are doing well, no disease; all we 
need to do is to throw the 60-cent corn to 
them and watch them grow.—Vernon 
Rayl. ; 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 28—The 
unseasonabliy cold weather continues with 
frequent frosts, retarding small grain and 
pastures. Farmers are mostly thru sow- 
ing oats, ete., and are now preparing corn 
ground, Soil works up well, but rain is 
needed. Roads are improving rapidly. 
Quite a demand for seed corn, especially 
early varieties. Considerable alfalfa be- 
ing put in here. Poultry and egg prices 
are holding up very well. Usual number 
of spring pigs.—Fred Schepers. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Apr. 
28—One nice shower on the 23d made the 
world look “awful wet,”’ but the next day 
it was all over, and everybody was sing- 
ing, ‘How Dry I Am!” again. The debit 
side of the rain account grows larger, 
suggesting a big balance of rain very 
shortly. Few farmers went out to plant 
corn during the week of April 19. It is 
something of a hazard to plant early, but 
not always unsuccessful.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, April 24— 
Oats are coming thru the ground. Pas- 
tures are starting nicely since the rain 
of the 23d. Most people plowing for corn. 
New seeding showing up. Looks like corn 
planting would be a little late this season. 
We could stand some more moisture. Some 
are turning out on pasture—just a little 
early.—F. A. W. 

Eastern—Linn County, April 24—Past 
ten days have been very favorable to 
spring work. Oats are nearly all in and 
some plowing has been done. Had a fine 
rain on the evening of the 23d, but it has 
turned very cold since. Some early gar- 
dens have been made, and a few potatoes 
have been planted. More will be planted 
the coming week.—A. D. Brennaman. 

Central—Hardin County, April 24—Our 
first rain of the spring came yesterday 
and today. Very much needed to soak up 
the oats that were not in very deep. All 
small grain in and the first is showing 
some. Meadows in good shape. Quite a 
lot of plowing to be done. Late farrowed 
pigs doing better than early ones. Lamb 
crop will be large. Some fat hogs still 
on farms. Quite a good many cattle still 
on feed for summer and fall marketing. 
Gardens greening up and trees beginning 
to bud. Pastures short and cattle thin on 
a good many farms. Grain prices advanc- 
ing a little. Corn 55 cents, oats 35 cents, 
eggs 25 cents, cream 36 to 40 cents, hens 
16 to 22 cents.—A. R. Calkins, 

Eastern—Dubuque County, 
Seeding of oats is not yet finished. The 
ground is very wet in low places, and 
there are some frost spots. The clover 
seeding looks good in most places. Little 
pigs and lambs are doing well. A good 
many are buying baby chicks. Very little 
gardening is done. Secondary roads are 
not safe yet for cars.—A. A. Hallett. 

Eastern—Johnson County, April 30—We 
have had a very pleasant rain, and things 
look better because of it. Oats and grass 
are coming alone finely now. Plowing is 
in full swing a 4 most of the manure is 
hauled. Pig crop is not very good. To- 
day is the warmest day this spring.— 
Omar J. Rhodes. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 30 
—Weather warming up nicely. Farmers 
working overtime, getting ground ready 
for corn. “Much plowing to be done, as 


April 23— 





very little fall plowing was done. Oats 
showing green; pastures getting green, 
and much needed, as feed is getting 
scarce, owing to long winter and short 
hay crop last year. Hay selling around 
$15. Ground plows hard; not working up 
smoothly. Trees are budding; only apri- 
cots in bloom yet. Prospects for a boun- 
tiful fruit crop if nothing happens; but 
must spray to get good fruit in this sec- 
tion. Young pigs doing fairly well, but 
small litters reported. Some fall pigs go- 
ing to market now. Young chicks enjoy- 
ing sunshine, but a general complaint is 
that eggs are not hatching well. Roads 
in fine condition. Gardens coming thru 
the ground.in good shape. I counted nine 
tractors at work in adjoining fields yes- 
terday. Much of the farming is done by 
tractors in this section.—John L. Herman. 

Northwestern—O’' Brien County, April 29 
—Real estate has been moving quite free- 
ly this spring (by the wind). Small grain 
coming very unevenly, and some will not 
come till it rains. Plowing for corn well 
under way and have heard of several 
planting. Ground too dry to produce a 
crop, and we need rain. Zarley acreage 
increased and oats will show a decrease, 
Grass and trees are greening some. Light 
frost Tuesday evening. Corn in cribs has 
dried out so as to make No. 2 corn 65 
cents, Oats 31 cents, butterfat 38 cents, 
eggs variable, from 24 to 26 cents.—Simon 
Tjossem. 

Central—Hamilton County, April 30— 
Early sowing begins to look pretty good. 
Need rain for late sowing. Spring weath- 
er looks good. Spring plowing nearly 
finished. The pastures are looking pretty 
good, but need rain. The fruit trees are 
doing well. All livestock is in good shape. 
Very little is moving out now. Roads are 
in good shape.—Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Dallas County, May 1—Hot, 
windy and dry. We are badly in need of 
moisture. Oats are coming very uneven- 
ly. Wheat is thin; grass is growing little 
if at all, and gardens are stmply marking 
time. Preparation of ground for corn is 
practically finished; none planted yet; 
about the normal acreage. Fruit trees 
are in bloom, but indications now are for 
a light crop of apples, especially summer 
and fall varieties.—H. C. Flint. 

Central—Poweshiek County, April 30— 
April showers have been missing; had a 
fine rain a week ago. The ground works 
well in spite of all, Oats showing green, 
Winter wheat looks well. Now and then 
a farmer is thru plowing, but on the 
whole it is just nicely begun. Some will 
plant corn next week, I presume. Eggs 
26 cents, cream 43 cents. Grass needs a 
good rain and warm weather to make a 
good growth.—Alvin Mann. 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 30— 
Weather very warm and dry. Good rain 
the 23d, but hot winds have dried up the 
fields since and dust storms have done 
some damage to oats, which were just 
coming up. Plowing for corn pretty well 
finished, and many disking and harrowing 
their fields ready to start planting the 
first of the week. Rain badly needed for 
pastures and hay will be short unless 
good raing come in ten days. Water sup- 
ply short on many farms. The majority 
of farmers will start planting corn next 
week. Young pigs doing finely.—G. W. 
Barnard, 

South-Centrat—We had a much-needed 
rain last Friday afternoon. It certainly 
brought the pastures out and also made 
the oats that had been planted a few days 
come up. Tuesday was decidedly cold 
and windy but today is an ideal corn day. 
Plowing is in full swing. Some are finish- 
ing up, while others are just starting; on 
the whole, a lot remains to be plowed. A 
few talked of planting corn this week if 
the weather was favorable. Every one 
seems to be raising a lot of chickens this 
year. There will be an abundance of all 
kinds of fruit if we do not have any more 
cold weather.—L. S. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, April 23—Un- 
favorable weather preventing field activ- 
ities. Oat sowing not completed. Corn 
planting beginning. Meadows and pas- 
tures making a rapid growth. Peaches in 
bloom for ten days. Fruit of all sorts, 
adapted to this vicinity, is reported to be 
uninjured to date.—W. D. Wade. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, April 
26—We are having a very cold spring, but 
farm work is going on finely now. Most 
of the ground works well. Plenty of mois- 
ture. Lots of sweet clover, red clover 
and alfalfa sown. Not much fall wheat. 
A fair pig and lamb crop. Seed corn is 
scarce and high. Not many hogs on feed 
now. Corn 60 cents, oats 50 cents, eggs 
25 cents, butterfat 37 cents, hens 23 cents, 
hogs $13.50, cattle $7 to $9, potatoes $2.75, 
seed corn -$4 to $5.—A. A. Graves. 

Western—Bates County, April 22—Crop 
season very cool and backward. Pas- 
tures have not started up much yet. Oats 
and wheat look very well. A normal 
acreage of oats but a small acreage of 
wheat. The corn crop is going to be very 





late, as very little plowing has been done, - 
Sweet clover and alfalfa are becoming” 
very popular. The pig and calf crops 
about normal, while the lamb crop wig 
be above the average.—Jerry Burch, 

South-Central—Webster County, Apri” 
28—Here in the Ozarks we are Waiting 7 
for spring to come. One warm day, they | 
cold north winds. Stock on pasture, byt 
grass is short. Oats sown in March arg 
up and look very well, considering the 
cold, dry winds. . Corn planting is pros! 
gressing nicely, with the ground in goog 
shape. Wheat is growing, but slowly, | 
Everything is two weeks late. Apple treeg | 
are not in bloom yet. We have had ng | 
killing frosts, yet it freezes quite often, | 
Roads good. Not as many pigs as usual, 
Hope to be able to report better condj. 
tions next month.—J. C. Preston, 

Northwestern—Andrew County, April 3) | 
—The weather has warmed up at last, 
About the average acreage of oats wag 
planted, and they are coming up nicely, 
Wheat looks real weil and gardens ape - 
coming on nicely. Grass is still short, 
Fruit trees are in full bloom. Prospeet 
good for peaches. Farmers are plowing | 
for corn, and the usual acreage will be 
planted with tested seed. About the 
usual number of pigs; would have been | 
more only for March and April snows, 
Wheat $1.55, corn 50 to 70 cents, oats 5 
to 55 cents, heng 22 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
cream 35 cents. Corn planting will begin 
May 3.—J. W. Griggs. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, April 29— 
Weather warm today, for the first time 
in a long time. Oats coming up; looking 
fine. Nearly everybody plowing. Early 
wheat high enough to wave. Not mueh 
complaint about seed corn. Milk cows 
selling high; 26 head sold Tuesday—some 
around $100 each, Grass is growing now, 
Some young colts in this country.—Elmer — 
Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 
27—The southeastern part of Nebraska 
was visited by a very disastrous wind on 
the 24th inst., that damaged wheat very 
badly. We had a hard, sweeping wind the 
17th and again the 20th, but the wind of 
the 24th followed a quarter inch of rain 
on the 28d and blew out a great many 
acres of wheat—great strips and patches 
were whipped and dusted till the fields } 
look like a fire had run over them. Some 
fields may come out with a good rain, 
but from some all the top soil is blown 
away from the wheat plants. In some 
places the dust is over a foot deep under 
the fence rows.—Charles M. Turner. d 

Northern—Holt County, April 30—Un+ 
usual lack of moisture for this time of 
the year and two days of high winds” 
have delayed farm work and is the souree 
of late grazing, especially where pastures” 
were overloaded last season, Calf and 
pig crops, as it appears now, will be nor- 7 
mal; in fact, I am inclined to think the 
pig crop will be above normal. One farm 
er informs me he has 116 healthy pigs 
from 13 young brood sows. No change 
in local grain prices. Eggs 23 cents, 
cream 38 cents per pound of butterfat 
potatoes $3.50 per bushel retail at stores, 
Hogs and cattle healthy; not many fat 
cattle or hogs for sale. Stock hogs 
good demand at attractive prices. Poultry” 
industry above normal and quite common | 
to hear of 500 young chicks.—Alex. B 
Wertz. { 

East-Central—Sarpy County, May I< 
Very dry here. Had no rain this spring; 
only a few sprinkles. Broadcasted 
in very poor shape; perhaps the grouné 
will have to be planted to corn. Drilled 
oats look better. Grass coming slowly 
Hay is scarce. The ground plows UW 
pretty well where it was disked early 
Not much winter wheat around here 
Some clover was frozen out. We : 
some very heavy winds this spring. — 
Hitelgeorge. 





KANSAS 

Eastern—Jefferson County, April 2%4— 
The last week has been good weather for 
the farmers’ work in fields. Wheat, 
looking good and oats are coming well. 
Some corn has been planted. Some light” 
rain the past week. Pastures are getting 
green. Alfalfa is coming finely. Not. | 
much stock around here for market. 
Perrigo. 


INDIANA ts 
Eastern—Randolph County, April 2 — 
The weather here the last two weeks hat © 
been wet and cold, and the season is fa 
behind. Farming has been progressing” 
slowly on account of the cold and We 
weather. Lots of little chickens beim | 
raised, but there have been lots of ‘ 
hatches. Farmers’ Federation is 8% 
finely here. Several new tractors 
bought this spring, due partly to the # 
spring.—Noel E. Rickert. ‘4 
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= pyres CLAIMED FoR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
2—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
wt Association, Carroll, Iowa; W. E. 
roeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 
June 92—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, 1a.; 
J. A. Benson, Prop. 
june 23—Miller Bros., Britt, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ANGUS 
May 27—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


a. 
out 20—-Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
rt. 2—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


a. 
a 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


Towa. 

POLAND CHINAS 
E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa, 
_ 6—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, fa. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 


Kiron, 


Kiron, 


t. 17—H. 
Bent. 21—G. 








Oct. 14—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wis. 

Oct. 27-—-C. M. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 

Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Tl. 

Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 

Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wis. 

Feb. 9—Anderson 3ros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 

Feb. 15—h. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of sueh discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of {ssue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
fore leo applies to advertisements requiring class- 

cation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after pages are made up. New 
Sdvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
Gaaives es late as Monday morning of the week of 


a 











Field Notes 


HOOVER’S DISPERSION SALE 
goune 16 will see a gpecial attraction in 
eC. E. Hoover & Son sale, at Delphos, 
May of the wonderful bull, Marshall 
oe ksman, who is one of the best bulls 
4 be sold this season, not only as an 
Ndividual, but he has proved his worth, 
48 a breeder, one of his sons selling to 
Ms H. Schendorf for $2,500. Marshall 
natksman's full brothers head the _Illi- 
o~ Agricultural College and the Utah 
fereultural College herds. The cows of 
myles are attractive as individuals and 
od reeding, as they include daughters of 
D. Villager, Village Beau, Villager’s 
enon, Village Knight and _ others. 
sired. of the young bulls and heifers are 
Whi by their older herd bull, Count 
firs tehall, whom they showed and won 
t on at the Iowa State Fair in 1922, 
Ose in need of individuals that they 
proud of will do well to keep this 
Nn mind and send in their names for 
talog.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 








A’S MASTODON !S DEAD 


A’s Mastodon, Iowa’s great grand cham- 
ion Poland China boar of 1917, owned 
y Anderson Bros., of West Liberty, Iowa, 
died on April 8. If he had lived until the 
20th, he would have been twelve years 
old. Very few boars of any breed have 
lived to this ripe old age. He showed 
wonderful vitality and up until just a 
few weeks ago was up and around every 
day. Anderson Bros. have a few spring 
pigs sired by him this spring. They are 
big and husky; in fact, one litter, the 
boys said, were about as large and strong 
as any they ever had farrowed. A's Mas- 
todon was sired by Mastodon Wonder and 
was bred by Ed Kreisher, formerly of Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa; sold in dam to Anderson 
Bros., who owned him during his nearly, 
twelve years of usefulness.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
KLEIN SELLS THE GENERAL 


G. P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, recently 
sold his noted herd boar, The General. 
He goes to Indiana to head the good herd 
of Q. L. Hughes, of Wilcott. Mr. Klein 
has shown The General every year since 
he was a pig, and this good boar has 
stood well up in the class at the Iowa 
State Fair and was champion at other 
places where shown. The General is one 
of the real breeding boars of the Armis- 
tice family and several of his sons are 
heading purebred herds. Mr. Klein has 
many daughters of The General in his 
herd and they are real show sows and are 
the best producers to be found. Mr. 
Hughes is to be congratulated on his 
purchase, as thig good boar is bound to 
add prestige to the herd.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

FAIN’S DUROCS 
hundred good pigs have _ been 
brought on in excellent shape at Fain’s 
Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, lowa, as was 
observed recently by a visit to that well 
known breeding establishment. The great- 


One 


er part are by the well known champion 
boar, Supreme, and from large, mature 
sows. Mr. Fain claims October 20 for a 
sale of spring boars, also of Holstein cat- 
tle. He will disperse his dairy herd at 
that time. Some splendid producing cows 
will go under the hammer. Watch Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for particulars.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


ALLEN WALKER HAS A GOOD HERD 
Down at Yarmouth, Iowa, Allen Walker, 


who has been breeding Polands for years, 
has a nice lot of spring pigs. Most of 
these are by his good Liberator bred boar, 
that he bought in Nebraska last fall. The 
boar and his pigs are showing up well. 
Allen was busy getting his corn ground/ 
ready, so that I didn’t spen da lot of his 
time. Allen will hold a sale on October 
5, and in due time his herd will be adver- 


tised in these columns.—Frank O. Storrs, 

Adv. 

ROBBER’S EQUAL PROVING A REAL 
SIRE 


Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa, have 
150 mighty fine pigs. The larger part of 
these are sired by Robber'’s Equal, a very 
choice son of The Robber. By the pigs 
sired by him in this herd and also several 
litters I have seen in other herds, I am 
convinced that the boys have in Robber’s 
Equal an exceptional breeding 
well as a real individual. ‘This boar and 
his get will be shown this fall at the dif- 
ferent fairs. This means real competi- 
tion.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

SOME GOOD SPOTS 

Ted Hayden, of Creston, Iowa, is ship- 
ping hogs not only to Iowa customers but 
to many cut of the state. Ted has an 
outstanding fall pig that some breeder 
should see, as he is deserving of a place 
in a blue ribbon herd. In fact, you should 
see the entire herd and you will know 
what keeps the business going.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 

Bliss Bros. have some choice young 
bulls of Scotch breeding that should 
please the discriminating buyer. They 
are priced reasonably and anyone needing 
a Shorthorn bull would do well to get in 
touch with the boys. You will find their 
farm directly south of Creston, lowa.,— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


SaveAll YourHay 


MARTIN METAL 
STACK COVERS 


PATENTES 


Improved 
Sectional 








Protect the stack from 
storm or sun—no spoilage 


—no loss! Sectional, galvanized sheet steel 
covers; easy to put on—no weights; held 
tight by ‘“‘cork-screw” anchors. Cannot 
blow off—guaranteed to save all the hay. 
Will last for years. 


The Hay Saved on the First Stack Will More 
Than Pay for Your Martin Metal Stack Cover 


Write for descriptive Folder and Prices 
Manufactured and Seld only by 


The Martin Metal Mfg. Co. 


302 No. Mosely, Wichita, Kansas 











Low Prices on 
WATERPROOF COVERS 
for stacks, cocks, machinery; 
all sizes and weights; extra 
wide duck eliminates seams; 
can’t tear eyelets. Don't buy 
until you get our direct-from- 

factory prices. Write 
KUNKLE-WOODRUFF CO., MFRS. 
Dept, C, Peoria, Mi. 











boar as” 





“Easy-Shave 






Three-quarters of an inch on 


Cream 


Ask Your 


L=7 0S 9 Le) -4= 
iEasy-Shave 





your brushtis enough to take the 
bristle out of any beard. It 
works up into a fine, creamy 
lather that quickly softens the 
beard; will not dry on the face; 
prevents the usual after-shave 
smarting. 

Hundreds of families in every part of 
the country are finding in BICK MORE. 
Preparations all around satisfaction. 
This firm’s policy of giving full value 
is reflected in every item in our line. 
When you have used BICKMORE 
Easy-Shave Cream and have exper- 
ienced its pleasing effectiveness, remember, then, that 
this same quality can be had in tooth paste, disap- 
pearing cream, cold cream, hair gloss, or a healing oint- 
ment—simply ask for BICK MORE. 

All BICKMORE Products are sold at popular prices— 
35c per tube—buy from your dealer. 


if your dealer cannot and will not supply you, write 
irect to The Bickmore Company, Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 





Dealer for 
XYZ Skin Ointment Tooth Paste 
(iain Lasy-Shave Cream Cold Cream 
Disappearing Cream Pom-Gloss 
SHORTHORNS. POLAND-.CHINAS 





Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emall but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager's Image. Am offering a choice 
roan bull 12 months old by Villager’s Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bull calves com- 
ing op for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 
accreted. 

KF. A. CLARK, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermil! bull Vill ager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let ustell you more. Write or call on 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Good Scotch Short Horn Bulls—Roans ready for 
service. Sired by Supreme Admiral, a son of Village 
Supreme. Quick maturing, thick meated bulls from 
heavy milking dams. 
BLISS BHKOSB., 


POLLED SHORTHORNS . 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
a proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
3.T. Forguson & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joins town,’ Visit farm or write your wants. 
H. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The two Polied Shorthorn bulls we offered last month 
moved promptly, and we are making a special offer 
for May of a red 18 month bull, wt. 800. Price 6150.00. 
He is the low down blocky type. Accredited herd. 
Also other bulls 10 to 12 month's old. 
Ss. B. BHadson 4 Seon, Rt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dams 
(Bloodlines of world champions). At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited herd. Write or come and see us. 
w, Ss. Leaverton & Son, Granger, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITES 
BIG SMOOTH 


225 Lbs, Chester White 


Eall Boars For Sale 


Batisfaction in breeding and type guaranteeu 
Write me or come and see. 


F. W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowa 
e TAM WORTHS 
Tam 


Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 

sale. Breeding. individuals and prices 

right. J.J. Newlin, + mi. W. Johnson 8Sta., Grimes, Ia. 
* BS AMPSHIRES 

JOR SALE—Hampsbire Gilts, weight 240 to 275. 

Will farrow in 4 to 6 weeks. Good heavy none 


ood type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $40 to 
r. J.C. Bonham, Black Hawk Farm,Ottumwea, lowa, 


Laurens, lowa 














Laurens, lowa 









































BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows and gilts bred to atador 
and Cynosure, our two outstanding Nerd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 
mune. JOHNSON BROS., Leslie, lowa. 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gtlts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. Ist farrow. 
Bired by Climax by Eliminator. Dams mostly by 











Oak Gleh Diamond. 635.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dument, lowa. 
7 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very choice. 
Cholera immune. Priced right. 


T. M: HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
TWO BOAR S—For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
earling lowa State Fair 1926. This is a good breed- 
ng boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, be isa 

great boar prospect. Write for prices. 
D. V. Crawford 4 Gons, Eariham, lows. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many ee 
Ibs. 8 4 














from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and & 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL ' 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


We offer September end 
Big Falls Boars *°,°°° boars, welght "30 
Ibs. to 250 Ibe; not fat. Good husky, heavy 
lenthy fellows, sired by High Col’s. Giant and 
Pathmaster. They are the kind that get big and 
make good, Price $40.00. Write at once or come to 
the farm. M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa. 











BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- 
fum and France and 
60 mative bred 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. 


ARMS 
Greeley, ia. & Wenona, in. 


stal. 








JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four. five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 
b tng Jack's at grower's prices. 
Freda Chandler, 8.7, Chariton, Is. 











AUCTION EERS 





On 
LIVE STOCK 
o@e AUCTIONEER 


Marian, lowe 


1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McCMURRAY 


LIVE sTOoOcK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


AUCTIONEER 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 



















































‘High Quality” i is nothing new to | 


SHKOSi 


IFTEEN years ago it was popu- 
larly supposed that only railroad 
men appreciated a real high grade 
overall. The farmer, we were told, 
wanted nothing but cheap overalls. 


GOSH 


less, “ape ie cad seine skimp a little; reduce the 
wun t of the denim a few points; buy 

er buckles; different buttons; cut 
down the pockets and so forth, but then 
they would no longer be Oshkosh 


B'Gosh Overalls. 


You want us to maintain the quality. 
You have proven this by buying Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overalls again and again. That 
is why we have never permitted the 
quality to vary and we never will. 


But we thought differently. We felt that 
the average farmer wanted to be dressed 
comfortably while he worked, and that 
he also wanted overalls that would wear 
well, hold their color and not shrink 
abnormally. 
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ee 25 ie atbalg TERA Ke Si th a eit Widncttes tapitine lea tian WRT na aeeakee GE ee _— 
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See eS 


So, right from the beginning, nothing OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


but the very best overalls have been 
made with the Oshkosh B’Gosh ticket. 


And our theory was correct. Today 
farmers are demanding Oshkosh B' Gosh 
uality and insisting upon Oshkosh 
BGosh overalls, 


“They Must 
Make Good 
or We Will” 


Such popularity was sure to bring imi- 
tators. So now you read in overall ad- 
vertisements of “wonderful discoveries,” 
“marvelous new materials” and “revo- 
lutionary processes” which presumably 


make these overalls perform impossible 
service, but back of all this language is 
only the one truly great, outstandin 
discovery which is that the farmer wl 
pay for and insists upon having a good, 
comfortable, service giving overall. 


Just one word more:— 


We could make Oshkosh B’Gosh Over- 
alls so that they would sell for a little 


The illustration 
shows No. 801 
"Vestbak” over- 
all that is so 
lar. It is 
made exclusively 
Oshkosh 
B’Gosh. Elastic 
suspender back 
number is 101; 
coat No. 301. 











